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Week Ending Friday, April 21, 2000 


Statement on Congressional Action 
on Africa and Caribbean Basin Trade 
Legislation 

April 14, 2000 


The bipartisan agreement reached by the 
House and Senate on the Africa and Carib- 
bean Basin trade legislation is a major step 
toward enactment of these historic initiatives. 
This bill is a win-win proposition for the 
United States and our friends in Africa and 
the Caribbean Basin. It will boost invest- 
ment, economic growth, and job creation in 
these countries, while improving the global 
competitive position « of our own textile indus- 
try. It will help promote economic reform, 
reduce poverty, and broaden participation in 
the benefits of the global economy. I con- 
gratulate congre ssional leaders from both 
parties who worked hard to reach this agree- 
ment. I urge Congress to comple te the re- 
maining work on the bill rapidly so that final 
approval can occur during the first week after 
its Easter recess. 


NOTE: This item was not received in time for pub- 
lication in the appropriate issue. 


Statement on National Youth Service 
Day 
April 14, 2000 


This weekend, as we celebrate the 12th 
annual National Youth Service Day, I want 
to recognize the millions of young Americans 
across the country who give to their commu- 
nities day in and day out. They are rebuilding 
our Nation’s schools and neighborhoods and 
sparking a new spirit of civic engagement. 
And they know that service is nut the work 
of just a single day; it is the work of a lifetime. 

In recent months we've had too many trag- 
ic reminders that young people pay the price 
when bonds of comnsanity and responsibility 
become frayed. But we should also remem- 
ber that our children are our greatest re- 





source and that, if we are to build a stronger, 
safer Nation, we should begin by empow- 
ering young people to make a difference. 
That's why I am so proud of the young citi- 
zens who have served in AmeriCorps. And 
that’s why | am so proud of the many con- 
tributions that so many of our youth are mak- 
ing on this special day. Through the leader- 
ship of young Americans, all of us—whatever 
our age—can help keep alive our sense of 
opportunity, responsibility, and community. 


NOTE: This item was not received in time for pub- 
lication in the appropriate issue. 


Proclamation 7294—National Recall 
Round-Up Day, 2000 
April 14, 2000 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 

Every year, the Consumer Product Safety 
Commission (CPSC) researches the safety of 
more than 15,000 types of products used by 
the American people and secures the rec -all 
of defective or potentially dangerous prod- 
ucts. Last year alone, the CPSC negotiated 
almost 300 recalls involving more than 74 
million individual consumer products that 
presented a significant risk to the public. De- 
spite these recalls and additional safety alerts 
issued by the CPSC, many consumers are 
still using products that may seriously injure 
or even kill them or their children, and peo- 
ple are still able to purchase these products 
at flea markets, secondhand stores, and ga- 
rage or yard sales. 

The CPSC estimates that some 29 million 
Americans will suffer injuries involving con- 
sumer products this year, and 22,000 will lose 
their lives. To reduce these tragic statistics, 
the CPSC is working to increase public 
awareness of recalled products and to ensure 
that such potentially hazardous products are 
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removed from people’s homes. As a vital part 
of this effort, the CPSC is conducting the 
fourth annual Recall Round-Up Campaign 
this year in partnership with the U.S. Postal 
Service. With the cooperation and active in- 
volvement of State and local officials, health 
and safety organizations, the media, and 
community groups, this innovative public 
safety campaign will — activities in 
communities across the Nation to publicize 
the products that have been recalled, to en- 
courage Americans to repair, return, or de- 
stroy any recalled products that may still be 
in their homes or businesses, and to urge 
them to stay alert and informed about such 
products when purchasing secondhand 
items. 

This year’s Recall Round-Up will focus on 
a number of previously recalled consumer 
products that pose a threat to children in par- 
ticular, including certain infant car seats; 
swimming pool dive sticks that can cause im- 
palement injuries to young children; tele- 
vision carts that can tip over; tubular metal 
cribs that can entrap children; and old cribs, 
hair dryers, and children’s drawstring jackets 
that fail to meet the most current safety 
standards. Last year’s campaign succeeded in 
reaching some 55 million consumers; this 
year, with the assistance of the U.S. Postal 
Service, the CPSC hopes to reach millions 
more—especially parents and child care pro- 
viders—with these lifesaving messages. 

Now, Therefore, I, William J. Clinton, 
President of the United States of America, 
by virtue of the authority vested in me by 
the Constitution and laws of the United 
States, do hereby proclaim April 18, 2000, 
as National Recall Round-Up Day. I call 
upon all Americans to observe this day by 
working with safety, health, and consumer 
agencies and other appropriate community 
organizations to organize and conduct local 
round-ups of dangerous and defective con- 
sumer products and to warn parents, child 
care providers, and the general public about 
the hazards of using recalled consumer prod- 
ucts. 

In Witness Whereof, | have hereunto set 
my hand this fourteenth day of April, in the 
year of our Lord two thousand, and of the 
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Independence of the United States of Amer- 
ica the two hundred and twenty-fourth. 


illiam J. Clinton 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 
8:45 a.m., April 19, 2000) 


NoTE: This proclamation was published in the 
Federal Register on April 20. This item was not 
received in time for publication in the appropriate 
issue 


Remarks at a Dinner for 
Representative John Lewis 
in Atlanta, Georgia 

April 14, 2000 


Thank you very much. Thank you, ladies 
and gentlemen, for that wonderful welcome. 
I want you to know what I’ve been thinking, 
sitting over here. I’m sitting here thinking 
to myself, now that Reverend Lewis has 
Teng AO a tog Sister Battle has 
sung—|laughter|—there’s nothing left for 
me to do but pass the plate, and that’s already 
been done. The invitation was issued in ad- 
vance; I’m just preaching to the saved. 
[Laughter] 

Let me say to all of you how profoundly 
grateful I am to be here, to be joined by 
John and Lillian and John Miles and the 
whole Lewis family; Governor and Mrs. 
Barnes; Mayor and Mrs. Campbell; Con- 
gressman Bishop; former Congressman 
Buddy Darden and Lillian. And I want to 
thank Brock Peters; he’s been a great master 
of ceremonies. And Reverend Belin also sang 
us a pretty good prayer, didn’t he? [Applause] 
I thought he was great. 

I want to congratulate Ray Strother on that 
beautiful, beautiful film. He did a wonderful 
job, and I thank him. 

You know, John was up here talking about 
being 60 years old, and I was thinking about 
the first time I met him, when I was just 
a young man back in the seventies, held no 
office, wanted to get elected to something 
in my State, and was interested in helping 
a fellow from Georgia named Carter get 
elected President. And I remember John 
talking to me about all these stories we saw 
in the : movie. Twenty: -five years ago, my eyes 
were big. I thought one of the reasons I liked 
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politics and one of the reasons I’m a Demo- 
crat is, I can sit here, a 29-year-old kid, and 
talk to John Lewis about his life. If anybody 
had ever told me 25 years later I'd be back 
here talking about a distinguished 60-year- 
old Congressman, and I'd be President, I'd 
have thought they were nuts. [Laughter] But 
I'm honored to be here. 

It’s amazing how quickly time passes. I was 
looking at John Miles Lewis talking about his 
daddy. Didn’t you think he did a good job, 
by the way? I thought he was great. [. Ap- 
plause] But Lillian and John and John Miles 
and I were standing up there getting our pic- 
ture taken. And John was playing his daddy 
role. And he said, “I don’t know about that 
hair.” I said, “John, let’s don’t act like we're 
old.” I said, “If 1 was 23 and I could have 
hair like that, I'd do it in a bird-dog minute.” 
[Laughter] I thought it was great. 

That’s true. When John Lewis introduced 
me a few weeks ago in Selma and we were 
standing at the Edmond Pettus Bridge, he 
gave a beautiful statement like he did to- 
night. And then when he introduced me, I 
said, “John, the only thing you said I'd dis- 
agree with is, you said the President didn’t 
have to be in Selma today.” Because I did 
have to be there; because it was my story, 
too; because what was done at Selma before 
and after freed me, too. 

And what I want to say, I had to be here 
tonight, too. I have loved John Lewis from 
the first day I met him. I would feel that 
way if he had never gone to Congress and 
certainly if I had never become President. 
I love Lillian. She and I were over here cry- 
ing at the gospel singing tonight. 

John Lewis and two of his colleagues— 
then colleagues—Congressman Mike Espy 
from Mississippi and Bill Jefferson from New 
Orleans, met with me in 1991 when I wanted 
to run for President, and they pledged their 
friendship and support to me when only my 
mother and my wife thought I could be elect- 
ed. [Laughter]. And then he went out trying 
to validate me to these very skeptical north- 
ern Democrats. They sort of agreed with 
President Bush who used to refer to me as 
the Governor of a small southern State. 
[Laughter] And I was so dumb, I thought 
that was a good thing. [Laughter] | was kind 
of proud of that. And then through ail the 





dark days of the campaign, John was there, 
and Georgia was there. So I had to be here 
tonight for that reason. 

I had to be here tonight because without 
John and the many people in our Congress 
that he influenced, the prosperity and peace 
and social progress we enjoy could not have 
been achieved over these last 7 years. And 
I had to be here tonight most of all because, 
just as much today as 40 years ago, John 
Lewis’ life reflects what I think is the central 
lesson we all have to learn about life, and 
that is that we find more meaning in compas- 
sion than in judgment, and we find more 
meaning in unity than division. 

John has somehow inc orporated into him- 
self the spirit that elevated Gandhi and Dr. 
King, that freed Nelson Mandela of his hate 
and bitterness in spite of 27 long years in 
prison. He always says that one of his favorite 
hymns is “This Little Light of Mine.” Well, 
his little light has certainly shined. And I’ve 
tried to make it mine. 

And I say that because for all the good 
that’s happened in the last 40 years, we still 
have a lot of bridges to cross. There are still 
a lot of people who are just as smart and 
hard-working as we are who couldn’t afford 
to be here tonight because they haven't par- 
ticipated in our recovery. Then there are a 
lot of people who are here tonight, but 
they're serving our food. Their kids deserve 
a chance to go to college, too. They ought 
to be paid a decent wage, too. They ought 
to have access to health care, too. 

And for all the bridges we have crossed, 
even in the last 2 years, there are people in 
this country who have been shot because 
they were black or Asian or Jewish, people 
who have been falsely accused of terrorism 
because they were Muslims, a young boy 
stretched out on a rack to die in Wyoming 
because he was gay. So we've still got a few 
bridges to cross. 

But I close with this thought, so you know 
why I came here for someone I truly love. 
People ask me all the time, you know, “Well, 
what do you think your greatest achievement 
was? What do you think your biggest dis- 
appointment was? If you had one wish for 
America, what would it be?” 

And if I had one wish—God came down 
to me tonight and said, “It’s time to pack 
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it up and go. You can’t finish your term. But 
I’m going to give you one wish. I’m no genie; 
no three wishes. Just one.” I would pray that 
somehow America could be infected, every 
single one of us, with the spirit that has ani- 
mated John Lewis’ life. Because, you know, 
all of us, we get so puffed up with the impor- 
tance of what we’re doing and our positions. 
And I finally got so frustrated trying to reach 
people who were fighting with each other 
that I—I had a gift that was given to me last 
year, and I just put it smack dab on the table 
that you see when the Oval Office is on tele- 
vision, you know. And I’m there meeting with 
a world leader, and there’s two chairs and 
two couches, and there’s a little table in be- 
tween. On that table, I have a gift, a Moon 
rock that Neil Armstrong took off the Moon 
in 1969. He brought it to me for safe- 
keeping—only during the period of my serv- 
ice, | might add. [Laughter] It belongs to 
you, to NASA. 

But it is this vacuum- packed Moon rock, 
and it is 3.6 billion years old. So when people 
get to fighting each other and they are just 
about to call each other names, and the "y are 
just about to go over the top, and we're sit- 
ting there in the Oval Office—including me; 
I get angry, you know—I call a timeout. And 
I say, “Here, everybody. See that rock there? 
It’s 3.6 billion years old. Chill out; we're all 
just passing through here.” [Laughter] 

Ultimately, the lesson of the civil rights 
movement was that what freed us is that the 
people who were oppressed—not that they 
got legal rights. It’s that they got legal rights 
and we overcame past problems, and then 
they let it go, and they forgave us, and they 
were able to go on. 

So many problems in the world today are 
still caused by the fact that we are, A, A, afraid 
of those who are different from us. And once 
we fear people it is easy to dehumanize them, 
and once you dehumanize them, it is easy 
to justify hurting them or not helping them 
when they deserve a hand up. And then it 
is a short step from there to violence. 





The next big problem is that almost all of 


us at some point in our lives find it impossible 
to define our importance, our meaning, un- 
less it is with negative reference to another 
human being or group. And there’s not a soul 
in here who hasn’t done that. You make some 
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big mistake, and you say, “Well, at least I'm 
not them. I’m not like that. I didn’t do that. 
We're not there.” And I have spent so much 
time as your President just trying to get the 
Democrats and Republicans together to get 
over years of accumulated frustration and 
hurts and angers and perceived slights and 
the deep need that both of us sometimes 
have to at least feel we’re better than them. 

I've had to send young Americans in to 
risk their lives for the freedom of Muslims 
in Bosnia and Kosovo so that Europe has a 
chance to be free and at peace and we don’t 
drift back into a world war situation. To try 
to stop the conflict in Northern Ireland or 
try to stop the conflicts and make peace in 
the Middle East or try to help the tribal dif- 
ferences in Africa get sorte »d out—every one 
of them is rooted in the fundamental fact 
that people have a natural tendency to define 
the pluses in their life in terms of the nega- 
tive in someone else’s. 

And all those beautiful things John says 
about the beloved community, what it basi- 
cally means is you'd rather hold hands than 
clench your fist. You don’t mind being dif- 
ferent from other people. You celebrate it; 
you enjoy it; you laugh about it; it makes life 
more interesting. But in the end, you know 
somehow, when you strip it all away, our 
common humanity is the most important fact 
of life on this Earth. Now, that’s what John 
Lewis’ life in public service represents to me. 

So if I could do one thing for America, 
I would move us closer to being one America, 
so we could hold our trembling house down. 
But to do it we'll have to be more like him. 
We'll have to forgive all those people that 
beat us up, at least with words. We'll have 
to get over all of our—not just our perceived 
but our real beefs. Everybody here has got 
a real beef against somebody. Everybody 
here has been the subject of some unfairness, 
some piece of bad luck, some people’s mean- 
spiritedness. 

When you strip it all away, the thing that 
makes us want to be here for John tonight 
is not just that he got his brains beat out, 
nearly, 35 years ago for all our freedom, but 
that he let it go. He’s not mad at anybody. 
He treats people right, doesn’t think he’s bet- 
ter than the rest of us. He believes we can 
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get more out of holding hands than clenching 
fists. 

I wanted to come here tonight because 
America and the world need more of pe 
is in John Lewis’ heart. And for that, I am 
eternally grateful and full of love. 

Thank you very much. 


NoTE: The President spoke at 7:15 p.m. in the 
Grand Salon at the Atlanta Airport Hilton and 
Towers. In his remarks, he referred to soprano 
Kathleen Battle; Representative Lewis’ wife, 
Lillian, and son, John Miles Lewis; Gov. Roy E. 
Barnes of Georgia and his wife, Marie; Mayor Bill 
Campbell of Atlanta and his wife, Sharon; Brock 
Peters, master of ceremonies; former Representa- 
tive George (Buddy) Darden and his wife, Lillian; 
Rev. Roderick Dwayne Belin, who delivered the 
invocation; media consultant Raymond D. 
Strother, who produced and directed a brief bio- 
graphical film of Representative Lewis; and 
former astronaut Neil Armstrong. This item was 
not received in time for publication in the appro- 
priate issue. 


Remarks on Signing a Proclamation 
Establishing the Giant Sequoia 
National Monument in Sequoia 
National Forest, California 


April 15, 2000 


Thank you very much. Thank you, and 
good morning. I think we should all be very 
grateful for the beautiful day we have. I know 
it was exciting that it snowed here last 
night—|[laughter|—but I was watching 
Alexander give his fine remarks, and I was 
thinking that growing older has some merit, 
but one thing it doesn’t have is the ability 
to withstand cold better. [Laughter] We took 
this whole walk, and there he is in his short- 
sleeve shirt, and he never flinched, he never 
shivered, he just walked right on. 

I want to thank Alexander for his remarks 
and for his example and the work that he 
has done and the other young people he has 
exposed to this magnificent grove. I want to 
thank Secretary Glickman and Art Gaffrey. 
Secretary Glickman did a lot of work on this, 
and he talked about it in advance, and I'll 
say a few more words about it, but I appre- 
ciate it. Art told me he’s been here almost 
5 years now. 


And I want to thank Marta Brown, who 
is, herself, a remarkably devoted and accom- 
plished public citizen. I wish George were 
here with us today. I think he’s smiling down 
on us, and I’m glad you could be a part of 
this. Thank you, Mike Dombeck and Jim 
Lyons. And I'd also like to thank my main 
environmental adviser, George Frampton, 
who runs our Council on Sustainable Devel- 
opment, Environmental Quality, for being 
here. 

I'd like to thank the representatives of the 
Tule River Tribe who are here, who also 
cherished these great trees. Thank you for 
coming. 

About a hundred years ago, Theodore 
Roosevelt dedicated America’s first national 
monuments. He said he was doing it because 
we couldn’t improve upon our native land- 
scape. In his words, “The ages have been at 
work on it, and man can only mar it. What 
you can do, is keep it for your children and 
your children’s children.” 

Well, as we have already heard today, 
these giant sequoias clearly are the work of 
the ages. They grow taller than the Statue 
of Liberty, broader than a bus. They are the 
largest living things on this Earth, so per- 
fectly adapted to their environment that one 
has never been known to die of old age. And 
as has already been said, many we have seen 
today are more than 1,500 years old. They 
began when America was not even imagined 
and Europe was in the Dark Ages. 

Once these groves flourished all across the 
American West. Today, they exist only here 
in the Sierras. Our second national park was 
created in 1890 to protect them. Yet half the 
remaining groves lie outside the national 
park. And although sequoias on Federal 
lands are currently protected from logging, 
the environment around them must also be 
protected for the great trees to grow and re- 
produce. 

That is why we’re here today. We’re look- 
ing forward to the first Earth Day of the 21st 
century, and I think the best way to celebrate 
it is to designate the Trail of 100 Giants, 
more than 30 nearby sequoia groves, and the 
magnificent forest that surrounds them, the 
Giant Sequoia National Monument. 
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These lands will continue to be managed 
by the Forest Service, as it once again em- 
braces the conservation ethic that inspired 
its creation 95 years ago. More and more 
Americans are discovering our national for- 
ests, with places to hike, camp, ride horses, 
enjoy a few hours of quiet contemplation. 
Years from now, Americans will come here 

do all these things, and these — 
trees will continue, as John Muir said, 
‘preach God's forestry fresh from ‘wont 

I know there have been strong and some- 
times conflicting views about the best way 
to manage these Federal lands. Secretary 
Glickman recommended that they be pro- 
tected after careful analysis and consultation 
with the residents of the area, State, tribal, 
and local officials, and Members of Congress. 
The Forest Service will work with the local 
community closely to develop a long-term 
plan. We want to ensure that all of the inter- 
ests are respected and that we help to bring 
jobs and opportunity to the area 

This is not about locking lands up; it is 
about freeing them up for all Americans for 
all time. We're here because we recognize 
that these trees, though they live to be very 
old and grow very large, like life itself are 
still fragile. The roots are surprisingly shal- 
low, and the greatest threat to the trees’ life 
is any disturbance to the tenuous balance be- 
tween the tree and the ground that anchors 
it. 

Thirty years ago next week, Americans 
celebrated the first Earth Day because they 
understood that we, too, have shallow roots 
on this planet and that our future depends 
upon balance among all living things. The 
story then is a story of American 
progress to protect and preserve that bal- 
ance. 

Since 1970, we've cleaned up many of our 
worst toxic waste sites and waterways, cut 
toxic factory emissions almost in half. The 
American people have made environmental 
protection part of their daily lives. They have 
demanded that government and industry act 
to protect our national treasures. 

I am profoundly grateful for the opportu- 
nities that Vice President Gore and I have 
had over this last 7 years and a few months 
to act as stewards of our environment. We 
have adopted the strongest air quality protec- 


since 
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tions ever, improved the safety of our drink- 
ing water and food, cleaned up about 3 times 
as many toxic waste sites as the two previous 
administrations combined, helped to pro- 
mote a new generation of fuel-efficient vehi- 
cles and vehicles that run on alternative fuels, 
launched new efforts to fight the sprawl that 
threatens so many of our quality of life. 

We've helped hundreds of communities to 
turn dangerous brownfields deserted by in- 
dustry into safe, productive space. And yes, 
we have tried to protect a lot of our Nation’s 
precious treasures. It seems to me that these 
last 7 years should finally have put to rest 
the idea that you can’t have a strong economy 
and a cleaner, safer, more balanced environ- 
ment. And I hope we will never have that 
debate again. 

On this Earth Day I would like to empha- 
size three things. First, obviously, this na- 
tional monument. Second, what more we can 
do to preserve the most beautiful places in 
this country for all our children’s futures. We 
have a lands legacy initiative to protect green 
spaces, from the most remote mountains to 
the nearest city park. This year I’ve asked 
Congress to provide $1.4 billion to protect 
those special places, including nearby 
Dillingwood Grove, the last privately held 
grove of giant sequoias. I hope we get the 
money for that, too. 

But the thing I want all of you to under- 
stand is that if this fund passes, most of the 
money will go to States and communities to 
help them pursue their own conservation pri- 
orities, including communities here in Cali- 
fornia. It will empower people all across 
America to protect those things that are most 
dear to them, close at hand, on a permanent 
basis. 

I’m happy to report that there’s strong bi- 
partisan support for this. We had a great 
meeting last week at the White House -vith 
Republican and Democratic congressional 
leaders, and I think we've got a good chance 
to build the lands legacy initiative this year. 

Second, we need to invest in the future 
of our environment not just at home but 
around the world. Tropical forests—where a 
lot of us would like to be right now—[laugh- 
ter|—tropical forests are home to more than 
half the known species on Earth. Yet they're 
being lost at the rate—now, think about this; 
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we came here to save these tre¢ »s—tropical 
forests, the home of many indigenous peo- 


ples, as well, are being lost at the rate of 


50 acres a minute. This year I have proposed 
a greening the globe initiative to help devel- 
oping countries protect their endangered for- 
ests and better manage their natural heritage. 

And all these efforts to preserve biodiver- 
sity are important. But the last point I'd like 
to make is, they won’t do much good—f I 
get killed by this falling ice—{laughter|— 
they won't do much good unless we band 
together to meet the greatest environmental 
challenge of the new century, climate change 
and global warming. 

The 1990's were the hottest decade on 
record. Scientists say that the temperature 
rise is at least ps artly due to human activity, 
and that if unchecked, climate change will 
result in more storms and floods, more eco- 
nomic disruptions, more permanent flooding 
of coastal areas, perhaps the entire flooding 
of island nations, and more threats to unique 
habitats such as the one 
today 

So the last point [ want to make is, I hope 
all of you will help us to build a national con- 
sensus to cut down our emissions of green- 
house gases and to work with others around 
the world to use existing technologies to help 
them do the same. I urge those in Congress 
who have opposed our efforts to drop their 
opposition, to recognize that we now have 
the technology—and we will soon have much 
more—to cut emissions while 
grow the economy. 

For example, we have the technology to 
reduce by 85 percent the amount of energy 
it takes to run a refrigerator. We 
have cars on the that 
more than 60 miles a gallon and new tech- 
nologies such as fuel cells and biofuels to give 
us the equivalent of hundreds of miles from 
every gallon of gasoline. Just by changing the 
lights in the White House, I cut the power 
bills $100,000 a year. [Laughter] And we put 
in a new heating system, a more fuel efficient 
roofing system. 

If the changes we White 
House were made in every Federal building, 
which I’m trying to get done, we would take 
the equivalent—we reduce 


in which we are 


continuing to 


will soon 


street routinely get 


made in the 


would green- 
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house gases so much it would be the equiva- 
lent of taking 1.7 million cars a year off the 
road. These things are out there now. They 
will generate jobs; they will generate eco- 
nomic activity. And it is profoundly important 
that all of us who think about these things 
continue to talk to our friends and neighbors 
until we build a vast national consensus for 
concerted action. 

Now, I’ve asked Congress for over $2 bil- 
lion for this, to fund local, national, and inter- 
national efforts to reduce greenhouse gases, 
to fund clean technologies, to provide tax in- 
centives for those who produce and those 
who purchase these kinds of products. 

Now, before I sign a proclamation, let me 
just remind you that for over a hundred 
years, beginning with the residents of Visalia, 

California, Americans have sought to save 
these giant sequoias. Earth Day brought 
groups of Americans together on a crusade 
to save the treasures of our planet. 

Today let’s remember, even here on the 
Trail of 100 Giants, the global village presses 
even closer upon us. We have to look within 
our communities and beyond our borders for 
allies to deal with our common environ- 
mental challenges. We're doing our part 


today to make sure that the monarchs after 


we're long gone, rooted strong in the web 
of nature that sustains us all. 
It has been a great honor for me to be 


here. I thank all of you who have supported 
these decisions. I thank you, again, Secretary 
Glickman. But I ask you, when you walk out 
of here today, reme »mber that not eve ry per- 

son can come to this gorgeous giant grove 

but every person can be snefit from our con- 
tinued efforts to improve our environment 
and sustain our natural heritage. And we still 
have a very great deal to do. 

Thank you very much. 


NoTE: The President spoke at 9:10 am. on the 


Trail of 100 Giants. In his somnneies he referred 
to Eagle Scout Alexander Reed-Krase, who intro 
duced the President; Arthur L. Gaffrey, forest su 


pervisor, Sequoia National Forest; and Marta 
Macias Brown, widow of former Re :presentative 
George E. Brown, Jr 
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Proclamation 7295—Establishment 
of the Giant Sequoia National 
Monument 


April 15, 2000 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 

The rich and varied landscape of the Giant 
Sequoia National Monument holds a diverse 
array of scientific and historic resources. 
Magnificent groves of towering giant se- 
quoias, the world’s largest trees, are inter- 
spersed within a great belt of coniferous for- 
est, jeweled with mountain meadows. Bold 
granitic domes, spires, and plunging gorges 
texture the landscape. The area’s elevation 
climbs from about 2,500 to 9,700 feet over 
a distance of only a few miles, capturing an 
extraordinary number of habitats within a rel- 
atively small area. This spectrum of eco- 
systems is home to a diverse array of plants 
and animals, many of which are rare or en- 
demic to the southern Sierra Nevada. The 
monument embraces limestone caverns and 
holds unique paleontological resources docu- 
menting tens of thousands of years of eco- 
system change. The monument also has 
many archaeological sites recording Native 
American occupation and adaptations to this 
complex landscape, and historic remnants of 
early Euroamerican settlement as well as the 
commercial exploitation of the giant se- 
quoias. The monument provides exemplary 
opportunities for biologists, geologists, pale- 
ontologists, archaeologists, and historians to 
study these objects. 

Ancestral forms of giant sequoia were a 
part of the western North American land- 
scape for millions of years. Giant sequoias 
are the largest trees ever to have lived, and 
are among the world’s longest-lived trees, 
reaching ages of more than 3,200 years or 
more. Because of this great longevity, giant 
sequoias hold within their tree rings multi- 
millennial records of past environmental 
changes such as climate, fire regimes, and 
consequent forest response. Only one other 
North American tree species, the high-ele- 
vation bristlecone pine of the desert moun- 
tain ranges east of the Sierra Nevada, holds 
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such lengthy and detailed chronologies of 
past changes and events. 

and their eco- 
systems provide a context for understanding 
ongoing environmental changes. 


Sequoias surrounding 
For exam- 
ple, a century of fire suppression has led to 
an unprece dented failure in se quoia repro- 
duction in otherwise undisturbed groves. Cli- 
matic change also has influenced the sequoia 
groves; their present highly disjunct distribu- 
tion is at least partly due to generally higher 
summertime temperatures and prolonge ~d 
summer droughts in California from about 
10,000 to 4,500 years ago. During that pe- 
riod, sequoias were rarer than today. Only 
following a slight cooling and shortening of 
summer droughts, about 4,500 years ago, has 
the sequoia been able to spread and create 
today’s groves 

These giant sequoia groves and the sur- 
rounding forest provide an excellent oppor- 
tunity to understand the consequences of dif- 
ferent approaches to forest restoration. 
These forests need restoration to counteract 
the effects of a century of fire suppression 
and logging. Fire suppression has caused for- 
ests to become denser in many areas, with 
increased dominance of shade-tolerant spe- 
cies. Woody debris has accumulated, causing 
an unprecedented buildup of surface fuels. 
One of the most immediate consequences of 
these changes is an increased hazard 
wildfires of a severity that was rarely encoun- 
tered in pre-Euroamerican times. Out- 
standing opportunities exist for studying the 
consequences of different approaches to 
mitigating these conditions and restoring nat- 
ural forest resilience. 

The great elevational range of the monu- 
ment embraces a number of climatic zones, 
providing habitats for an extraordinary diver- 
sity of plant species and communities. The 
monument is rich in rare plants and is home 
to more than 200 plant species endemic to 
the southern Sierra Nevada mountain range, 
arrayed in plant communities ranging from 
low-elevation oak woodlands and chaparral 
to high-elevation subalpine forest. Numerous 
meadows and streams provide an_inter- 
connected web of habitats for moisture-lov- 
ing species. 
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This spectrum of interconnected vegeta- 
tion types provides essential habitat for wild- 
life, ranging from large, charismatic animals 
to less visible and less familiar forms of life, 
such as fungi and insects. The mid-elevation 
forests are dominated by massive conifers 
arrayed in a complex landscape mosaic, pro- 
viding one of the last refugia for the Pacific 
fisher in California. The fisher appears to 
have been extirpated from the northern Si- 
erra Nevada mountain range. The forests of 
the monument are also home to great gray 
owl, American marten, northern goshawk, 
peregrine falcon, spotted owl, and a number 
of rare amphibians. The giant sequoias them- 
selves are the only known trees large enough 
to provide nesting cavities for the California 
condor, which otherwise must nest on cliff 
faces. In fact, the last pair of condors breed- 
ing in the wild was discovered in a giant se- 
quoia that is part of the new monument. The 
monuments giant sequoia ecosystem re- 
mains available for the return and study of 
condors. 

The physiography and geology of the 
monument have been shaped by millions of 
years of intensive uplift, erosion, volcanism, 
and glaciation. The monument is dominated 
by granitic rocks, most noticeable as domes 
and spires in areas such as the Needles. The 
magnificent Kern Canyon forms the eastern 
boundary of the monument’s southern unit 
The canyon follows an ancient fault, forming 
the only major north-south river drainage in 
the Sierra Nevada. Remnants of f volcanism 
are expressed as hot springs and soda springs 
in some drainages. 

Particularly in the northern unit of the 
monument, limestone outcrops, remnants of 
an ancient seabed, are noted for their caves. 
Subfossil vegetation entombed within an- 
cient woodrat middens in these caves has 
provided the only direct evidence of where 
giant sequoias grew during the Pleistocene 
Era, and documents substantial vegetation 
changes over the last 50,000 or more years. 
Vertebrate fossils also have been found with- 
in the middens. Other paleontological re- 
sources are found in meadow sediments, 
which hold detailed records of the last 10 
millennia of changing vegetation, fire re- 
gimes, and volcanism in the Sierra Nevada. 
The multi-millennial, annual- and seasonal- 
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resolution records of past fire regimes held 
in giant sequoia tree-rings are unique world- 
wide. 

During the past 8,000 years, Native Amer- 
ican peoples of the Sierra Nevada have lived 
by hunting and fishing, gathering, and trad- 
ing with other people throughout the region. 
Archaeological sites such as lithic scatters, 
food-processing sites, rock shelters, village 
sites, petroglyphs, and pictographs are found 
in the monument. These sites have the po- 
tential to shed light on the roles of prehistoric 
peoples, including the role they played in 
shaping the ecosystems on which they de- 
pended. 

One of the earliest recorded references to 
giant sequoias is found in the notes of the 
Walker Expedition of 1833, which described 
“trees of the redwood species, incredibly 
large ... .” The world became aware of giant 
sequoias when sections of the massive trees 
were transported east and displayed as curi- 
osities for eastern audiences. Logging of 
giant sequoias throughout the Sierra Nevada 
mountain range began in 1856. Logging has 
continued intermittently to this day on non- 
federal lands within the area of the monu- 
ment. Early entrepreneurs, seeing profit in 
the gigantic trees, began acquiring lands 
within the present monument under the 
Timber and Stone Act in the 1880s. Today 
our understanding of the history of the 
Hume Lake and Converse Basin areas of the 
monument is supported by a treasure trove 
of historical photographs and other docu- 
mentation. These records provide a unique 
and unusually clear picture of more than half 
a century of logging that resulted in the vir- 
tual removal of most forest in some areas of 
the monument. Outstanding opportunities 
exist for studying forest resilience to large- 
scale logging and the consequences of dif- 
ferent approaches to forest restoration. 

Section 2 of the Act of June 8, 1906 (34 
Stat. 225, 16 U.S.C. 431) authorizes the 
President, in his discretion, to declare by 
public proclamation historic landmarks, his- 
toric and prehistoric structures, and other 
objects of historic or scientific interest that 
are situated upon lands owned or controlled 
by the Government of the United States to 
be national monuments, and to reserve as a 
part thereof parcels of land, the limits of 
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which in all cases, shall be confined to the 
smallest area compatible with the proper 
care and management of the objects to be 
protected. 

Whereas it appears that it would be in 
the public interest to reserve such lands as 
a national monument to be known as the 
Giant Sequoia National Monument: 

Now, Therefore, I, William J. Clinton, 
President of the United States of America, 
by the authority vested in me by section 2 
of the Act of June §, 1906 (34 Stat. 225, 16 
U.S.C. 431), do proclaim that there are here- 
by set apart and reserved as the Giant Se- 
quoia National Monument, for the purpose 
of protecting the objects identified in the 
above preceding paragraphs, all lands and in- 
terests in lands owned or controlled by the 
United States within the boundaries of the 
area described on the map entitled “Pro- 
posed Giant Sequoia National Monument” 
attached to and forming a part of this procla- 
mation. The Federal land and interests in 
land reserved consist of approximately 

27,769 acres, which is the smallest area 
compatible with the proper care and man- 
agement of the objects to be protecte ad as 
ide sntified in the above preceding paragraphs. 

All Federal lands and interests in lands 
within the boundaries of this monument are 
hereby appropriated and withdrawn from 
entry, location, selection, sale, leasing, or 
other disposition under the public land laws 
including, but not limited to, withdrawal 
from locating, entry, and patent under the 
mining laws and from disposition under all 
laws relating to mineral and geothermal leas- 
ing, other than by exchange that furthers the 
protective purposes of the monument. Lands 
and interests in lands within the boundaries 
of the monument not owned by the United 
States shall be reserved as a part of the 
monument upon acquisition of title thereto 
by the United States. 

The establishment of this monument is 
subject to valid existing rights. 

Timber sales under contract as of the date 
of the proclamation and timber sales with a 
decision notice signed after January 1, 1999, 
but prior to December 31, 1999, may be 
completed consistent with the terms of the 
decision notice and contract. No portion of 
the monument shall be considered to be suit- 
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ed for timber production, and no part of the 
monument shall be used in a calculation or 
provision of a sustained yield of timber from 
the Sequoia National Forest. Removal of 
trees, except for personal use fuel wood, 
from within the monument area may take 
place only if clearly needed for ecological res- 
toration and maintenance or public safety. 

The Secretary of Agriculture shall manage 
the monument, along with the underlying 
Forest, through the Forest Service, pursuant 
to applicable legal authorities, to implement 
the purposes and provisions of this proclama- 
tion. The Secretary of Agriculture shall pre- 
pare, within 3 years of this date, a manage- 
ment plan for this monument, and shall pro- 
mulgate such regulations for its management 
as deemed appropriate. The plan will provide 
for and encourage continued public and rec- 
reational access and use consistent with the 
purposes of the monument. 

Unique scientific and ecological issues are 
involved in management of giant sequoia 
groves, including groves located in nearby 
and adjacent lands. managed by the Bureau 
of Land Management and the National Park 
Service. The Secretary, in consultation with 
the National Academy of Sciences, shall ap- 
point a Scientific Advisory Board to provide 
scientific guidance during the deve lopment 
of the initial management plan. Board mem- 
bership shall represent a range of scientific 
disciplines pertaining to the objects to be 
protected, including, but not necessarily lim- 
ited to, the physical, biological, and social 
sciences. 

The Secretary, through the Forest Service, 
shall, in developing any management plans 
and any management rules and regulations 
governing the monument, consult with the 
Secretary of the Interior, through the Bureau 
of Land Management and the National Park 
Service. The final decision to issue any man- 
agement plans and any management rules 
and regulations rests with the Secretary of 
Agriculture. Management plans or rules and 
regulations developed by the Secretary of the 
Interior governing uses within national parks 
or other national monuments administered 
by the Secretary of the Interior shall not 
apply within the Giant Sequoia National 
Monument. 
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The management plan shall contain a 
transportation plan for the monument that 
provides for visitor enjoyment and under- 
standing about the scientific and historic ob- 
jects in the monument, consistent with their 
protection. For the purposes of protecting 
the objects included in the monument, mo- 
torized vehicle use will be permitted only on 
designated roads, and nonmotorized mecha- 
nized vehicle use will be permitted only on 
designated roads and trails, except for emer- 
gency or authorized administrative purposes 
or to provide access for persons with disabil- 
ities. No new roads or trails will be author- 
ized within the monument except to further 
the purposes of the monument. Prior to the 
issuance of the management plan, existing 
roads and trails may be closed or altered to 
protect the objects of interest in the monu- 
ment, and motorized vehicle use will be per- 
mitted on trails until but not after December 
31, 2000. 

Nothing in this proclamation shall be 
deemed to diminish or enlarge the jurisdic- 
tion of the State of California with respect 
to fish and wildlife management 

There is hereby reserved, as of the date 
of this proclamation and subject to valid ex- 
isting rights, a quantity of water sufficient to 
fulfill the purposes for which this monument 
is established. Nothing in this reservation 
shall be construed as a relinquishment or re- 
duction of any water use or rights reserved 
or appropriated by the United States on or 
before the date of this proclamation. 

Laws, regulations, and policies pertaining 
to administration by the Department of Agri- 
culture of grazing permits and timber sales 
under contract as of the date of this procla- 
mation on National Forest System lands 
within the boundaries of the monument shall 
continue to apply to lands within the monu- 
ment. 

Nothing in this proclamation shall be 
deemed to affect existing special use author- 
izations; existing uses shall be governed by 
applicable laws, regulations, and manage- 
ment plans. 

Nothing in this proclamation shall be 
deemed to revoke any existing withdrawal, 
reservation, or appropriation; howev er, the 
national monument shall be the dominant 
reservation. 


Apr. 15 
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Warning is hereby given to all unauthor- 
ized persons not to appropriate, injure, de- 
stroy, or remove any feature of this monu- 
ment and not to locate or settle upon any 
of the lands thereof. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this fifteenth day of April, in the 
year of our Lord two thousand, and of the 
Independence of the United States of Amer- 
ica the two hundred and twenty-fourth. 


William J. Clinton 


[Filed with the Office of the 
8:45 a.m., April 24, 2000] 


Federal Register, 


NOTE: This proclamation will be published in the 
Federal Register on April 25 


Exchange With Reporters in Sequoia 
National Forest 
April 15, 2000 


National Economy 


Q. Mr. President—{inaudible|—inflation 
is becoming a problem again that’s going to 
screw up the stock market as it did yeste wel ay? 

The President. Well, you know, I try 
never to talk about the movements of the 
market, but let me just say, I think the fact 
that oil prices have come down will make 
a substantial difference. And whenever we 
have a strong economic boom, it puts some 
strain on the housing markets, but we have 
open markets, so new products will come in 
and tend to drive inflation down there. 

The projected inflation rate for the year 
is still quite modest. And the projected 
growth rate for the year is still quite strong. 
So I think if we stay with our economic policy 
and the American people productivity con- 
tinues to increase, as it’s going to, then I still 
think we'll have a very good year. If you look 
at all the elements of inflation—the { fact that 
oil prices are coming down and that open 
markets will inevitably lead to a dampening 
of the prices of the component parts and the 
housing industry—and that’s why the experts 
say that over the year we'll have ve ry modest 
inflation. And I think, you know, everybody 
that invests their money will tend to look at 
what it’s likely to be like over a year. 

So all I can do is try to keep the economy 
strong, and that’s what I'll do. And I think 
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the investment climate and markets will take 
care of themselves. They'll go up; they'll go 
down. But I think the long-term trends are 
quite positive. 


Giant Sequoia National Monument 
Establishment 


Q. [Inaudible|—who say the visit here is 
olitically motivated and say you're trying to 
build an environmental legacy 
and the Vice President? 

The President. Well, first of all, I think 
that when you can't win an argument, some- 
times you just attack the person on the other 
side. [Laughter] The only issue here is 
whether we're doing the right thing. I have 
been doing this kind of thing for 7% years 
I’ve been working on these issues. What 
I'm trying to do is to build a legacy for these 
children. And I think we did the right thing. 

And Secretary Glickman worked very hard 
to preserve all the functions in this area that 
are going on, except the logging. And I be- 
lieve there will be a net gain economically 
here, because we are protecting these trees 
for life, forever. That’s what I believe, and 
I just think it’s the right thing to do. I’ve 
always believed this. I did this sort of thing 
when I was Governor. It’s not something that 
I woke up last year and decided it would be 
a nice thing to do. I believe that. 

And | think—we don’t have to criticize 
each other’s motives. They can disagree with 
my decision, but I think I did the right thing, 
and I think the future will prove us out right. 


for yourse aif 


now. 


Elian Gonzalez 

Q. Mr. President, what did you tell Janet 
Reno about the Gonzalez case? 

The President. Well, we just had a con- 
versation about where it is. We reviewed 
where the legal case was and what her plans 
were. | just told her that I strongly supported 
her efforts and that we clearly had to uphold 
the rule of law. 

Q. Do you want to see this brought to a 
swift end? 

The President. Well, we have to let the 
court cases be decided. But I think the main 
thing is—I hope that all the people there who 
say they came to the United States because 
we have freedom and the rule of law will 
observe the rule of law. When this thing fi- 
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nally plays out, in the end, the law has to 
be obeyed. And that’s basically what we 
talked about. 

We talked a little about the details and— 
she was the prosecutor there for 12 years, 
so she knows it very well. And she’s down 
there working hard on it, and I think she'll 
handle it in as sensitive but firm a way as 
possible. That’s basically what we talked 
about, just what’s likely to happen over the 
next couple of days 

But the main ‘thing—my message is sim- 
ple: She has to deal with the day-to-day de- 
tails, but the thing that we’ve got to do is 
to make sure that our laws are upheld and 
enforced. And in the end, I’m quite confident 
they will be. 


NoTE: The exchange began at approximately 9:40 
a.m. on the Trail of 100 Giants. A tape was not 
available for verification of the content of this ex- 
change 


The President’s Radio Address 
April 15, 2000 


Good morning. As we prepare next week 
to mark the one-year anniversary of the trag- 
edy at Columbine High School, our thoughts 
turn to the safety of our communities, 
schools, and children. All of us—parents, 
schools, communities, and government— 
share responsibility to keep our children safe. 
We've all got to do our part. This morning 
I want to talk about three steps our adminis- 
tration is taking to support school and com- 
munity efforts to prevent youth violence. 

We know the best approach to the prob- 
lem of youth violence is a comprehensive 
one. That means students and parents, teach- 
ers and police officers, judges, counselors, 
and religious leaders all working together. 
That’s why we created the Safe Schools 
Healthy Students initiative, to find and fund 
the best local ideas for preventing youth vio- 
lence. Today I am announcing $40 million 
in new grants for 23 school districts that have 
come up with innovative and successful strat- 
egies to reach out to troubled young people. 
These districts are bringing school nurses 
and counselors together to respond to warn- 
ing signs like depression or bullying. They're 
improving classroom security and expanding 
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after-school and mentoring programs. From 
little Arkansas towns to big California cities, 


they're making a difference in the lives of 


our children and our communities 

Second, I’m announcing new grants under 
our COPS in Schools initiative, providing 
more than $60 million for police officers to 
work in schools in more than 220 commu- 
nities. The vast majority of our schools are 
safe places for kids to learn. But any violent 
incident is one too many. This initiative helps 
to hire and train school resource officers to 
be a real part of children’s daily lives—using 
the community policing, strategies that have 
made neighborhoods safer all over America. 
Already it has placed 2,200 officers in more 
than 1,000 communities across our Nation, 
where they are heightening school safety as 
well as coaching sports and acting as mentors 
and mediators for kids in need. 

Third, I’m announcing a new initiative to 
support counseling programs for elementary 
schools. The Department of Education has 
set aside $20 million to fund local grant pro- 
posals, because we have seen all too cle varly 
that even our youngest children some times 
need our help. W hen I was Governor of Ar- 
kansas, Hillary and I helped our State to be- 
come the first State in America to mandate 
counselors for schools, elementary schools. 
We want to help all of our elementary schools 
who are willing to have the same sort of sup- 
port. 

Here at the White House, I've created a 
Council on Youth Violence to coordinate the 
work of the Federal agencies. We know the 
key to all of our success, however, is leader- 
ship in the community, at the grassroots. Last 
year I challenged Americans from commu- 
nity organizations, the media, business, and 
all walks of life to mobilize against youth vio- 
lence. The result was the ! National Cc Jampaign 
Against Youth V iolence, working to bring to- 
gether a cross-section of citizens to keep our 
children safe. 

Just this week in Memphis the National 
Campaign kicked off a nationwide initiative 
to put the resources of business in the service 
of safer, stronger communities. They'll visit 
15 cities and sponsor town meetings and 
media events, mobilize young people, school 
officials, business and religious leaders. And 
in every city, the National Campaign will re- 
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mind each of us of our responsibility to do 
all we can to keep America’s children safer. 

Those of us who are parents have perhaps 
the greatest responsibility. We need to talk 
about safety and security in every house in 
America—beginning in the White House. 
That’s why Hillary and I are sponsoring a 
White House Conference on Teenagers next 
month. We'll invite parents and teens, ex- 
perts and educators to talk through the chal- 
lenges of raising responsible children and the 
opportunities we all have to help our young 
people make the most of their lives. 

The great American author and champion 
of human rights, Pearl Buck, once said, “If 
our American way of life fails the child, it 
fails us all.” In our national struggle against 
youth violence, we must not fail our children. 
Our future depends on it. 

Thanks for listening. 





NoTE: The address was recorded at 5:20 p.m. on 
April 14 in the Rayburn Room at the Atlanta Air- 
port Hilton and Towers in Atlanta, GA, for broad- 
cast at 10:06 a.m. on April 15. The transcript was 
made available by the Office of the Press Sec- 
retary on April 14 but was embargoed for release 
until the broadcast. 


Remarks at a Democratic National 
Committee Dinner in Beverly Hills, 
California 

April 15, 2000 


The President. Thank you very much. 
Well, first of all, let me say that this is an 
easier speech for me to give than the one 
the Vice President just gave, because I’m not 
running for anything. [Laughter] So I was 
thinking, well, what should I say? And I asked 
Al, I said, “Is there anything special you want 
me to say?” He said, “Nothing special; just 
get up there and say, ‘Washington, Jefferson, 
Lincoln, Roosevelt, Gore.’ ” [Laughter] 

I actually—and I will proceed to tell you 
why I actually think that’s not an unrealistic 
litany there. 

Let me also say that the 

The Vice President. Note the amend- 
ment that I came back to you. 

The President. He said, “Oh yeah, put 
Clinton in there somewhere.” [Laughter] Ac- 
tually, you know, I’ve gotten SO gray, I tried 
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to get Jay Leno to come in and give the 
speech tonight, but he turned me down. 
[Laughter] 

I wanted to say to you that—I really, our 
friends over here in the media, they do a 
good job of covering this Presidential cam- 
paign. But they are obse sssively interested to 
find even the slightest difference of opinion 
between the Vice President and me. And I 
discovered another one just tonight, when he 
was up here bragging on “American Beauty.” 
Now, I loved “American Beauty.” I love 
Kevin Spacey. I actually liked “Howard the 
Duck.” [Laughter] And I just, you know, in 
the spirit of full deena | thought I ought 
to make it. [Laughter] 

I want to thank David and Steven and Jeff- 
ery and Marilyn, Andy, and all the 
DreamWorks folks and all of you who are 
here tonight. I talked to Hillary right before 
I came in here, and she said to tell you all 
hello. And many of you have helped her, and 
I thank you, those of you who have done that, 
for doing so. 

I want to thank you for helping me and 
Al and Tipper before, and in this election. 
And I want to be brief, because I know you 
want to hear Sarah sing, and I do, too. But 
there are a couple of things that I can say 
that I think are meaningful. 

It seems impossible to me that it’s just 2 
weeks away from—or 6 weeks away, excuse 
me—from 8 years ago, from June 2d, 1992, 
when I won the primary in California, and 
knew I would be the Democratic nominee. 
And then it’s 12 weeks away from the time 
when Al and Tipper and Hillary and I were 
in New York, 8 years ago, and we started 
this long odyssey together, got on a bus and 
started one of our bus tours. 

Today I got up at 5:15 and went into the 
Sequoia National Forest to make the Grand 
Sequoia National Monument, to protect the 
remaining 34 groves of sequoia trees for all 
time to come. Now, that sort of thing I got 
to do today because Al's running, and I have 
more time to do those things. [Laughter] But 
it’s the sort of thing we have done. 

We have now set aside more land under 
national monuments, the Clinton/Gore ad- 
ministration has, than anyone. I just loved 
it. So I want to say, first of all, thank you 
for giving us the opportunity to serve, to 
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make a difference. Because if it hadn’t been 
for our friends in California, and particularly 
for a lot of people in this room, I am not 
sure we could have done it. 

I thank you for the support you are giving 
to the Vice President and Tippe r tonight and 
for our party. I’m very grateful for all the 
leaders, present and past, of the National 
Democratic Party who are here. And I just 
want you to think about three or four things 
real briefly. 

First of all, when Al and Tipper and Hillary 
and I moved to Washington to the White 
House, to the Vice President’s residence, we 
really did have a different idea about the way 
the country ought to work. We had a vision 
of an America in which every responsible cit- 
izen had opportunity without regard to their 
income or background, in which every law- 
abiding citizen was part of one American 
community in a 21st century world growing 
closer together, not further apart, where 
America was the central force for peace and 
freedom and prosperity. That’s what we be- 
lieved we had to do. 

And to get there, we thought we needed 
a unifying and forward-looking set of initia- 
tives. Now, Al talked about that. The record 
speaks for itself. What I want to say to you 
is—notwithstanding the fact that I’m not run- 
ning, and, therefore, more prone to look 
backward than forward—that is, after all, 
what you hired us to do. When you hire a 
President and a Vice President, you hire 
them to win for America. 

And America is always about tomorrow. 
And I want you to know that even though 
I am not on the ballot, in many ways the 
election of 2000 is more important than the 
elections of 1992 and 1996. Why do I say 
that? Because we have worked so hard to 
turn this country around and get it going in 
the right direction. And we are now at a point 
where as a people we could literally make 
the future of our dreams for our children— 
the stuff that the Vice President was talking 
about. 

We could finally prove forever we could 
grow the economy and make the environ- 
ment better. We could have universal pre- 
school, universal access to college, and 21st 
century schools in between. We could really 
help people to balance work and family in 
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ways that are not possible today. We could 
do more than we could possibly imagine 
today to make globalization and high tech- 
nology work for ordinary people, not just the 
people that are paying to be here tonight but 
the people that served our meal as well. 

And it all turns on this election. And the 
truth is, this election ought not to be close. 
And the only reason it is, is that elections 
are about more than records, qualifications, 
and issues, and because people sometimes 
lose their concentration when times are 
good. 

I like the way things are going in this coun- 
try now, but I’m telling you, things could be 
a lot better. Things could be a lot better, but 
only if we build on the platform that we're 
standing on right now. That’s the first thing 
I ought to say. In the 2000 election, if you 
like the fact that the country’s been turned 
around, you have to believe that the 2000 
election is just as important, if not more im- 
portant, than the two that preceded it 

The second thing I want to say is—the 
Vice President can’t say all the things he 
ought to say about himself. But in the entire 
history of the United States, no one who has 
ever served in that position has had remotely 
as much positive impact on America, as Vice 
President, as Al Gore has. Not even close. 

And I was thinking about—he talked about 
all the hard decisions. I can still remember 
every conversation we ever had at our —e 
lunch where he would say, “You know, 
don’t know how you're going to make i. 
decisions, but I’m quite sure that decision- 
making involves some sort of mental and 
emotional muscle. It’s just like working out. 
And the more hard decisions you make, the 
easier they'll get. So you've just got to jump 
off the board, decide what’s right and do it.” 

And when we made the decision to take 
on the budget deficit and we knew we could 
risk political destruction for it—because ev- 
erybody in the other party opposed us—he 
was right there early. We made the decision 
to take on the gun lobby in a systematic way 
for the first time in history, to take on the 
tobacco lobby, to take on the unpopular 
issues of Haiti, Bosnia, and Kosovo. He was 
there, always there, always early. 

Yesterday the Russian Duma ratified 
START II, the nuclear arms reduction treaty, 
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which will now enable us both to dramatically 
reduce our nuclear arsenals, in no small 
measure because he has managed a major 
part of our relations with Russia for 8 years 
now. And we just recently saw the announce- 
ment coming out of Detroit that we're going 
to have cars before you know it making 70 
or 80 miles a gallon, running on dual-fuel 
cells. He has managed our partnership for 
new generation vehicles for almost 7 years 
now. 

We have the smallest Federal Government 
in 40 years because he ran our reinventing 
Government program. I’m going to have this 
conference on the digital divide, starting in 
East Palo Alto, artes When we became 
President and Vice President, only about 3 
percent of our classrooms were connected to 
the Internet. Today, over two-thirds are, 
thanks to the fact that he has led our effort 
to connect the schools and to give rates that 
the schools could afford, even the poorer 
schools. 

So we are friends, and I am biased. But 
what I just gave you are not my opinions but 
facts. So, number one, it’s an important elec- 
tion. Number two, I’m worried because peo- 
ple sometimes lose their concentration when 
times are good. Number three, he is the most 
qualified person in my lifetime to seek this 
job, I believe. 

And the final thing I want to tell you is 
this: There are big differences. You know 
what they are. But if someone were to ask 
me to go back over the last 8 years and to 
look ahead to the next 8 years and say, “Well, 
what is the most important thing of all?” I 
would say, the most important thing of all 
is for us to keep striving to be one America. 
That’s why I have worked so hard to try to 
help end the racial and religious and ethnic 

tribal wars of the world, that the United 
States has tried to be a force for peace all 
over the world. That is why we have worked 
so hard for the hate crimes bill, the “Employ- 
ment Non-Discrimination Act,” an end to 
racism, equal pay for women, all those 
things—because the American people are 
really smart. And if they can be free of the 
demons that bedevil people all over the 
world, we are going to do just fine. 

I was in Atlanta the other night to cele- 
brate John Lewis—Congressman John 
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Lewis’ sixtieth birthday. We were reliving the 
35th anniversary of the march at Selma. And 
I was talking about John and how the most 
important thing that he did was not just to 
win the passage of the civil rights laws but 
to lead a movement to forgive everybody that 
had oppressed him, and in so doing, to lib- 
erate us. 

You know, we are all—all of us—are guilty 
from time to time of defining our importance 
in life with some negative reference to some- 
body else—‘“I had a bad day, but at least I’m 
not them. On my worst day, I would never 
do that and be like them.” Not a person 
hasn't done that. But at least we’ve never 
made a political program of it in our party, 
and I’m proud of that. And I’m proud of 
being a Democrat. 

So you've got the best qualified person. 
You heard him go through the issues, and 
you agree with him on the issues. We've got 
great people running for the House and Sen- 
ate, one of whom I have a particular interest 
in. [Laughter] But you have to believe in the 
larger issue. You've got the chance to build 
the future of your dreams for your children 
and your grandchildren, because of the con- 
ditions that exist in this country today. There- 
fore, this election is as important, maybe 
more important than the two that came be- 
fore it. 

And I'll leave you with this story. Al talked 
about it a little in his remarks. When we cele- 
brated, in February, the longest economic 
expansion in American history, we got the 
economic team in. Everybody is patting 
themselves on the back, you know, and we 
were all feeling like we were smarter than 
we probably are. And I said, “Well, when 
was the last longest economic expansion in 
history?” You know when it was? Nineteen 
sixty-one to 1969, when we were young peo- 
ple. 

I graduated from high school in 1964. 
President Kennedy had been killed. The 
country united behind Lyndon Johnson. In- 
flation was low; unemployment was low; 
growth was high; productivity was booming. 
Optimism was rampant. Lyndon Johnson was 
clearly going to be reelected. And even 
though there was a serious civil rights chal- 
lenge, we—basically, most people I knew felt 
it would be solved in the Congress and the 
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courts with peaceful demonstrations. Even 
though we were sort of involved in Vietnam, 
no one I knew at that time thought it would 
tear the country to shreds. And everybody 
was just pretty casual about where we were, 
and we just took our prosperity for granted, 
and we thought we could get rid of poverty 
and everything else without a great deal of 
effort and concentration. 

Four years later I graduated from college 
in Washington, DC, 2 days after Robert 
Kennedy was murdered, 2 months after 
Martin Luther King was murdered, 9 weeks 
after Lyndon Johnson said he couldn’t run 
for President again because the country was 
ripped right down the middle over Vietnam. 
We had riots in the streets, and within just 
a few months after the 1968 election, the 
longest economic expansion in history was 
history. 

I say that not to be a downer, because | 
am probably the most optimistic person, con- 
genitally, maybe even naively, and more opti- 
mistic than I was the day I became President. 
But I say that to remind you. We dare not 
break our concentration or relax our commit- 
ment just because times are good. 

And forget about being President, I say 
this to you as a citizen. I have waited for 
35 years for my country once again to be 
in the position it was in when I was young, 
to build the future of our dreams for our 
children. 

That’s what this election is about. That’s 
why he should be President. You will never 
get a chance in your lifetime to vote for 
someone as well qualified again. I certainly 
wasn’t when I ran. You will never get a 
chance in your lifetime to ratify a direction 
and to accelerate the pace of change that is 
clearly working. 

If you really think about it, you are not 
ever going to have any clearer choices. But 
when you think it doesn’t matter, when you 
get tired, when you wish somebody wouldn't 
call you again between now and November, 
you remember the story I told you about the 
last longest economic expansion in American 
history, and take a deep breath and bear 
down, because the best is still ahead of us. 

Thank you, and God bless you. 
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NoTE: The President spoke at approximately 
10:15 p.m. on the terrace at Historic Greystone 
Mansion. In his remarks, he referred to “Tonight 
Show” host Jay Leno; actor Kevin Spacey; found- 
ers Steven Spielberg, Jeffrey Katzenberg, and 
David Geffen, and Chief of Corporate Affairs 
Andy Spahn, DreamWorks SKG Studios; Mr. 
Katzenberg’s wife, Marilyn; and musician Sarah 
McLachlan. The transcript released by the Office 
of the Press Secretary also included the remarks 
of Vice President Gore. 


Remarks and a Question-and-Answer 
Session With the Community in East 
Palo Alto, California 


April 17, 2000 


The President. Good morning. I want to 
thank Mayor Wilson for making us welcome 
today. And thank you, Magda Escobar, for 
all you have done. I also want to recognize 
some other people who are here with us 
today. Reverend Jackson, thank you for com- 
ing. C arly Fiorina, the president of Hewlett- 

Packard; and Robert Knowling, the president 
of Covad, thank you for being here. Rebecca 

Lobo, thank you for being here. We're glad 
to see you. 

I'd like to also acknowledge the presence 
in the audience of Secretary of Housing and 
Urban Dev elopment Andrew Cuomo; the 
Chairman of the Federal Communications 
Commission, Bill Kennard; and many Mem- 
bers of Congress—Representative Zoe 
Lofgren, Representative John Conyers, Rep- 
resentative Bill Jefferson, Repre sentative 
Barbara Lee, Representative Silvestre Reyes, 
Representative Stephanie Tubbs Jones, Rep- 
resentative Anna Eshoo—I think that’s all 
the Members of Congress who are here. 

I'd like to thank Gene Sperling and Maria 
Echaveste. And I want to recognize espe- 
cially the man who helped us avoid the Y2K 

roblem, a distinguished Republican Senator 
we Utah, Bob Bennett. Thank you for com- 
ing, Senator Bennett. We're glad to see you. 

I'd also like to thank all the civil rights 
leaders who are here, the high-tech CEO’s, 
the foundation directors. And I’d like to 
thank Julian Lacey, who is here, for helping 
us kick off our national call to action for dig- 
ital opportunity. I know that all of you know 
Julian. Thank you. 
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I want to thank AOL for webcasting to- 
day's event live. And I'd like to say a special 
word of appreciation to one person who is 
not here who helped us to develop our entire 
approach to closing the digital divide, Vice 
President Al Gore. I thank him as well. 

Now, I will be brief because I want to get 
on to the questions. But I want to tell you 
why we’re here. This is a very fortunate time 
for our country. We have the strongest econ- 
omy in history. We have the lowest African- 
American and Hispanic unemployment rates 
our country has ever recorded and the lowest 
female unemployment rate in 40 years. But 
we all know there are —_ and places that 
have not fully participated in this new econ- 
omy. 

I have been to a lot of those places on 
my digital divide tour—I mean, my new mar- 
kets tours—because I see these places as 
places of opportunity, places of new markets. 
If we can create new employees, new busi- 
nesses, new jobs, new opportunities, we can 
keep the American economy going. This is 
one of those fortunate times when, by doing 
the thing that is morally right, we actually 
help to keep America’s economic expansion 
churning forward. It’s going to take the ef- 
forts of government, business, and the com- 
munity sector to succeed. 

This is our third new markets tour. When 

I leave you, I’m going to northern New Mex- 
ico, to the Ship Rock Navajo Reservation. 
And tomorrow I'll be in Chicago, meeting 
with representatives of every aspect of the 
high-tech industry in America. I wanted to 
begin here in East Palo Alto, because even 
here in Silicon Valley there are many people 
who could be left behind, and because you re 
doing so much to make sure you're not left 
behind. And we ought to be giving a helping 
hand. 

I don’t think there is a better place in 
America to show what can be done to reach 
out to our children who are at risk of falling 
behind. We can see that here at Plugged In, 
at the Silicon Valley Project, at the new Cisco 
Sun Academy, where graduates are virtually 
assured of good jobs that pay up to $70,000 
a year. In a few minutes, | will announce 
some other things that corporate leaders here 
today are prepared to do to help this city 
on the move, move even faster. 
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Let me just briefly ask you to remember 
the history of this community. A hundred and 
fifty years ago East Palo Alto got its start as 
a community called Ravenswood. 
Ravenswood was a good candidate to become 
the last stop on the transcontinental railway, 
something that was very important in the in- 
dustrial age. Unfortunately, plans changed, 
the railroad bypassed Ravenswood alto- 
gether, and it was a decision that had reper- 
cussions for the people who lived in this com- 
munity for a century or more. 

Today, we're in another time of funda- 
mental economic transformation, but we can 
do it very differently because, unlike the rail- 
roads of the industrial age, the trade routes 
of the information age can run through every 
city, every town, every community. And in 
fact, the more communities they run 
through, the better it works. 

No one has to be bypassed this time 
around. The choice is in our hands. We can 
use new technology to extend opportunity to 
more Americans than ever before; we can 
truly move more people out of poverty more 
rapidly than ever before; or we can allow ac- 
cess to new technology to _— economic 
inequality and sharpen social division. 

Again I say, the choice is ours. But I want 
to reiterate a point I made earlier. The truth 
is that doing the right thing will accelerate 
the strength of this powerful economic en- 
gine. Every economist knows that new tech- 
nologies will continue to drive rapid eco- 
nomic growth only if they continue to spread 
to all sectors of our economy. 

I have made closing this digital divide a 
big priority. It is a big priority in our budget 
and a big priority for trying to enlist the ener- 
gies of our fellow citizens. That’s why I issued 
a national call to action, to enlist the support 
of businesses, State and local governments, 
community groups, foundations, schools, and 
volunteers. Already, more than 400 organiza- 
tions have signed on to our call. 

To reach these broad national goals, all of 
us are going to have to do our part. In addi- 
tion to our $2.25 billion E-rate initiative, 
which allows us to hook up every school and 
library in the country to the Internet, includ- 
ing those who can’t afford it on their own— 
and our new $450 million Technology Lit- 
eracy Challenge, which helps to provide to 
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poor areas the computers, the software, the 
teacher training, and the Internet access 
that’s so important. I’m asking Congress for 
$100 million for community technology cen- 
ters like Plugged In, $150 million to help 
train all new teachers to use the technology 
and the Internet in the classroom, and $2 
billion in new tax incentives for computer do- 
nations and contributions to our schools, our 
libraries, and community technology centers. 

But the important announcement is the 
one I want to make today. Corporations in 
this area have committed over $100 million 
to help you do what you do best. Gateway 
will provide technology training to 75,000 
teachers, including every single teacher here 
in East Palo Alto. Novell will donate $20 mil- 
lion in software for nonprofit organizations 
devoted to helping underserved Hispanic or- 
ganizations. Hewlett-Packard will invest $15 
million in a new digital village initiative to 
help three underserved communities, start- 
ing here in East Palo Alto. 

Qualcomm is giving back to the city where 
it’s based, San Diego, with a $25 million com- 
mitment, including $7 million—this is impor- 
tant—to improve math and science edu- 
cation among all of our young people. 
PowerUP, a partnership of AOL, Gateway, 
and several other companies that brings tech- 
nology to young peop ole i in schools and com- 
munity centers, is going to expand from 19 
to 250 sites nationwide. AmeriCorps, a strong 
partner of PowerUP, will assign 400 of our 
young volunteers to work at these sites. AOL 
is going to provide 100,000 accounts for use 
at these sites, a commitment worth $26 mil- 
lion every year. 

Applied Materials has pledged a million 
dollars for projects such as a new high-tech 
job training center for the people of East 
Palo Alto. And they are going to be in part- 
nership with the city and with Reverend 
Jackson’s Rainbow/PUSH Coalition, which 
has an office right around the corner here. 
I promised Jesse I would promote his job 
site, too, you see, around the corner. 

AT&T is committing $1.2 million to sup- 
port the — of Information Tech. 
nology, which is dedicated to helping high 
school students prepare for high-paying jobs 
in the high-tech industry. Cisco will invest 
$1.4 million to expand its Cisco Network 
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Academy program to 10 more underserved 
communities. People PC has agreed to do- 
nate 300 new multimedia computers to the 
East Palo Alto Schools. 

I want to thank all these corporations and 
all their leaders for their new commitments, 
and I want to thank Covad for leading an 
effort to increase minority participation in 
the high-tech industry. We are nowhere near 
where we ought to be on that. 

Now, the commitments of governments 
and corporations are only part of the equa- 
tion. The rest requires motivation, and that’s 
what I want us all to focus on for the rest 
of our time here. Frankly, all the computers 
and software and Internet connections in the 
world won't do much good if young people 
don’t understand that access to new tech- 
nology means access to new learning oppor- 
tunities, new job opportunities, new entre- 
preneurial opportunities, access to the new 
economy. 

That’s why I am very pleased that the Kai- 
ser Family Foundation is going to create a 
major public service campaign to inspire 
young people to get on computers and get 
on-line. The ads will air on NBC, ABC, CBS, 
Fox, BET, Univision, MTV, the Cartoon Net- 
work, and other major channels. They will 
feature Magic Johnson and Rebecca Lobo, 
who will highlight new technologies and the 
fact that they're not only fun, they can open 
a lot of doors in life. BET.com will also air 
their own PSA’s, encouraging African-Ameri- 
cans to use the Internet and participate. Let's 
give them all a hand. That’s great. |Applause] 

Now, let me just say this. I want to thank 
the people at Plugged In again, Magda and 
all the others. Places like this can change lives 
forever. You come in, learn how to design 
webpages or set up networks or just how to 
use the Internet as a tool for discovery. That 
gives you the power to control your future. 

I want to show you something. If you 
haven't done this, I want to urge you all to 
take a look at the classifieds from yesterday's 
San Jose Mercury News. There are 10,000 
technology-related jobs advertised in this 
paper. If they could be held by every unem- 
ployed or underemployed person in East 
Palo Alto, this would be a better count 
today. So whether it’s finding a high-tech job 
or serving as a teacher or just being a more 
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effective parent, every young person needs 
to know how to use this technology. It will 
serve you well, no matter what you Z 

Now I'd like to begin our discussion by 
asking Rebecca Lobo a question that I hope 
will help us to understand what’s involved 
here in getting young people to actually com- 
mit themselves to becoming technologically 
literate. 

A lot of people, Rebecca, across the coun- 
try look up to you because you're tall. 
[Laughter] And they also look up to you be- 
cause you're a great basketball he a great 
human being, and therefore, a great role 
model. They see the life you have; they'd like 
to have a career in professional sports. But 
a lot of kids have to éid their stardom some- 
where else. There are only so many people 
who can make it in sports, but everybody can 
make it in life. So I'd like to know how you 
would speak to children to try to persuade 
them how to become technologically literate, 
why they should master computers and the 
Internet. What would your message be? 


[Rebecca Lobo, a player for the Women’s Na- 
tional Basketball Assocation New York Lib- 
erty, said that children should follow their 
dreams and that access to the Internet offers 
a way to find paths to success. | 


The President. I'd like to—is it on? I’m 
still technologically challenged, right? 
[Laughter] I want to ask Reverend Jackson 
a question. You’ve been involved in the civil 
rights revolution all your life. We were just 
in Selma together. When Dr. King died, he 
was moving the civil rights revolution to a 
new stage, the stage of economic oppor- 
tunity. And you have spent most of the last 
30-plus years trying to extend that oppor- 
tunity to people who have been left out and 
left behind. What do you think this new tech- 
nology means to your an ws of suc- 
ceeding at the work of the last 30 years? 


[Civil rights leader Rev. Jesse Jackson re- 
called young America came alive in the civil 
rights movement of the fifties and sixties to 
achieve social change. He announced an up- 
coming Rainbow/PUSH Coalition conference 
in East Palo Alto to energize youth, parents, 
and churches to take advantage of technology 
and to close the digital decide! 
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The President. Thank you. 

I would like to ask a question of Carly 
Fiorina. One of the things that bothers me 
about being President is that I can—I’m a 
fairly high-energy person, so I can go to a 
place like East Palo Alto, and we can get 
everybody together, and we can get all these 
commitments, and people can follow through 
on their commitments. But I’m always wor- 
ried that somehow there will be a gap be- 
tween this moment and when people’s lives 
really change. And I would like to know what 
you think it will really take for the informa- 
tion revolution to permeate this community 
and others like it, to the extent that we really 
will be able to guarantee equal opportunity 
to all these kids if they master the ftundamen- 
tals of the information revolution. 


[Carly Fiorina stated that there is a constant 
war for talent in the high-tech industry and 
the need for skilled pe srsonnel would continue 
because it is a growth industry with no end 
in sight; she said that information technology 
and the Internet could be the great equalizer 
and erase barriers of time, distance, and prej- 
udice; however, without those tools, skills, 
and access, the digital divide would become 
greater. | 


The President. Thank you. Let me just 
say—I just want to follow up on something. 
I want you to think about this. We’re all sit- 
ting here talking about this, with 10,000 job 
vacancies being advertised in the paper yes- 
terday in this area. If we don’t do this now, 
when are we ever going to get around to it? 
Do you think we'd be having this meeting 
if the unemployment rate were 10 percent 
in America, or 10 percent in California? This 
is the time we've got to do this. 

We're back in Washington today debating 
legislation about how muc ‘+h—not whether 
but how much—we have to raise the cap on 
visas to bring in people from other countries 
who are trained in these skills. And I’m pro- 
immigration. I’m all for this. We've got to 
do it. We've got to keep these industries 
going. We've got to do the right thing. But 
I'm also trying to make sure when we do it, 
we get more investments to train people here 
to do those jobs, because you can do it. 

And I just want to say something to the 
local folks here and to the kids who are here. 
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You've got to decide whether you believe in- 
telligence is equally distributed in this 
world—I do; whether you believe ability is 
equally distributed—I do. I mean, not for ev- 
erything; I couldn’t play basketball like Re- 
becca. But everybody can do something, and 
everybody can learn this. 

I just got back from India, a country with 
a per capita income of $450 a year. And I 
was in a poor village where | saw women 
who were almost illiterate, had never even 
been given the privilege of going to school, 
getting on computers, calling up their gov- 
ernment’s webpage, getting information 
about how to take care of their newborn ba- 
bies in remote villages because they had a 
computer with a good printer to take the soft- 
ware, give it to them, they could take it home. 

This can change the way the world works, 
and it can save you and your children from 
having to wait 30 years to move into the 
mainstream. It can be done in a matter of 
months or a year. But you have to believe 
it, and you have to take advantage of it. And 
if we can’t do it where there’s 10,000 job 
vacancies in the paper, we will never get 
around to doing it. 

I would like to ask Bob Knowling to talk 
a little bit about—to be more specific here. 
What kind of job opportunities are available 
for minorities, for example, who may come 
from poor homes or poor neighborhoods or 
poor communities, if they get the skills and 
the training they need? And what do you 
think is the. most important thing they could 
do and we could do to bridge this gap? 


[Robert E. Knowling, Jr., noted that the in- 
dustry offered a wide variety of job opportu- 
nities, but women and — of color often 
got through the educational process and then 
did not get the jobs. He said high-tech busi- 
nesses should stop merely paying lip service 
to diversity in hiring, and he hoped the next 
time the President visits, there will be only 
a few job vacancies remaining. | 


The President. Good deal. 
President’s Use of Internet 


[Magda A. Escobar, executive director, 
Plugged In Enterprises, began the question- 
and-answer session with the community 


members in the audience, and a 9-year-old 
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asked how the President used the computer 
and the Internet. | 


The President. Mostly—let me tell you 
what, you know what I did? At Christmas- 
time I actually ordered Christmas presents 
with the computer. I confess, I don’t use it 
much for E-mail, but that’s for very personal 
reasons. When I want to talk to my daughter, 
for example, I get on the phone and call her. 
If you work for the Government, you don’t 
use E-mail very much unless you want it all 
in the newspaper. [Laughter] 

So I mostly use—and the other thing I do 
is I try to find new sites. When I hear about 
something new, I try to get onto it. For exam- 
ple, when I learned that now up to 30,000 
people were making a living off eBay—I’m 
always reluctant to give one company a free 
commercial here but—and that a lot of them 
had once been on welfare, I wanted to look 
at it and figure out, how were these people 
making a living? 

So for me, I’m almost like you, I’m still 
trying to learn about all this, and I’m so inter- 
ested in what its possibilities are. But the only 
thing I get personal benefit out of is shop- 
ping, because it’s hard for me to move 
around very much. [Laughter] 

Let me say, I also wanted to thank—I for- 
got to say something—I wanted to thank the 
Costafio Elementary Choir. They sang before 
I got here. So let’s give them a big hand. 
Thank you very much. 





High-Tech Industry and Community 
Development 


[Ms. Escobar noted that America Online was 
broadcasting the event live on the Internet 
and questions were being submitted from 17 
locations across the country. She read a ques- 
tion about what students could do to attract 
high-tech industries to their area. | 


The President. You should answer that. 


[Ms. Fiorina answered that high-tech indus- 
tries go where there is skilled labor, where 
the education system will continue to develop 
skilled labor, where the tax system is encour- 

ing, and where transportation systems en- 
‘Ble growth. | 


Reverend Jesse Jackson. Mr. President? 
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The President. Go ahead, Jesse. Let me 
just answer that question real quick, though, 
because this is important. People ask me this 
all the time. 

The truth is, everything Carly said is right. 
Therefore, if you really want high-tech jobs 
in your area and you don’t have them, you 
need to examine your school system and then 
get someone who understands all these fac- 
tors that she just mentioned, to come into 
your community and help you develop a spe- 
cific plan for all the changes you need to 
make to get it done. This is not something 
that can be done in a speech; I used to do 
this for a living when I was a Governor. This 
is about having a specific plan—what are you 
going to do; what's the list of people you're 
going to contact; who’s going to do the work? 

So if the students who asked me this ques- 
tion are really interested in it, your commu- 
nity needs a plan. And then somebody needs 
to be charged with carrying it out, and then 
somebody else needs to be checking on them 
to make sure they're doing it. It is like every 
other endeavor: you've got to have a plan, 
and then you've got to execute it. 


[Reverend Jackson reiterated that many 
pockets in the Nation are fundamentally dis- 
connected and need a combination of struc- 
tural universal access, motivation, and access 
to capital for entrepreneurship. | 


The President. | agree with that. 
Any other questions in the audience here? 
Go ahead. 


Future Technology 


[A 9-year-old girl asked what technology 
would be in the future. | 


The President. Well, | certainly can’t an- 
swer that. Who wants to answer that? Bob, 
you want to answer that question? 


[Mr. Knowling suggested that smart cards 
and smart chips would replace money and 
devices for Internet access would become 
more mobile. He said that globalization 
would increase, and the Internet revolution 
would make the Industrial Revolution pale 
in comparison. Ms. Fiorina added that young 
people would help figure out the future, and 
technology would become personalized and 
nonintrusive. | 
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The President. | also think what you will 
see is that—two things—I think all commu- 
nications, information, and entertainment 
systems will merge. So people will be car- 
rying around things that are telephones or 
faxes or televisions, you know, calling up 
movies, everything else in one little thing 
they can carry around with them. I think you 
will have that. 

And the other thing | think will happen 
is there will be a radical alteration in the rela- 
tionship of energy to work, which will enable 
us to Eenustealy improve the protection of 
the global environment and generate a whole 
different kind of jobs than we’ve ever had 
before. I think those are the two things that 
will happen over the next 20 years. 

There was one other—I promised the lady 
over here—that young woman, yes, I prom- 
ised her. 





High-Tech Industry Internships 


[The next questioner asked if the President 
would help the community’s youth receive in- 
ternships in Silicon Valley. Ms. Fiorina inter- 
jected that Hewlett-Packard’s internship pro- 
gram had been successful for both the com- 
pany and interns. | 


The President. How old are the interns? 
When do you start? 

Ms. Fiorina. Most of them start at the 
end of their high school years and in their 
college years. I don’t think we have interns 
much younger than 15 or 16. 

The President. Let me just say this. 
Maybe one of the things that the mayor could 
do is to sort of scout the interest in the high 
schools of the community and then talk to 
some of the companies about it. I'll bet you 
could arrange for some intern or intern-like 
programs for kids in their high school years 
so at least they could be exposed to these 
companies and see what it is they need to 
do. And we could come out with something 


good here. 


Internet Access in Low Income Areas 


[Ms. Escobar read a final question from the 
Internet about plans to help children from 
poor neighborhoods get access to the Inter- 
net. | 
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The President. Well, right now, what we 
are trying to do is to make sure all the schools 
are wired. And when we started, only about 
3 percent of our schools were, 1993. Now, 
we're up to 95 percent of the schools in the 
country have at least one Internet connec- 
tion, including 90 percent of the schools in 
low income areas. Surprisingly enough, some 
of our schools, believe it or not, can’t be 
wired because they are so dilapidated, which 
is why I've been trying to get a school con- 
struction initiative passed through Congress. 

This may be hard for you to believe out 
here, but there are schools in New York City 
that are still heated by coal-fired furnaces. 
In Philadelphia, the average school building 
is 65 years old. And there are literally some 
of our poorest schools in our poor neighbor- 
hoods that we are physically unable to wire. 
But apart from them, by the end of this year, 
we should be at 100 percent of the schools. 

Then what I think we need to do is to 
look at some of the things that have been 
done, for example, by Lucent and others in 
Union City, New Jersey, where they are try- 
ing to put more computers and Internet con- 
nections into the homes of first generation 
immigrants so that they can—the parents can 
E-mail the principals and the teachers and 
learn and actually having—my goal is—it 
can’t be done while I’m still President, but 
I'm going to keep working on it—my goal 
is to have the penetration of computers and 
Internet access in this country to equal the 
penetration of peg mg usage. That’s what 
our goal ought to be. We ought to not quit 
until we get there. 

Ms. Escobar. Mr. President, we actually 
have time for one last question from the au- 
dience. 

Audience member. Hello. 

The President. No, let this lady go, and 
then I'll take yours. No, this lady first and 
then you. Okay, go ahead. 

Audience member. Hi, Mr. President. 
My parents both voted for you. [Laughter] 

The President. Thank you very much. 


Diversity in Science and Engineering 
[The audience member asked about programs 


to promote more access to science and engi- 
neering for African-American females. | 
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The President. Well, | mentioned one of 
them in my announcement, but I think that 
beyond what we have talked about here, I 
think generally there needs to be a greater 
emphasis among young female students and 
among minority students on science, engi- 
neering, mathematics education. And we ac- 
tually have some initiatives to invest in that, 
to do more outreach, do more recruitment, 
get more people involved in these programs, 
to encourage more people to go on to college 
to major in these programs in the 21st cen- 
tury science and technology initiative that the 
Congress has. And I think it’s about a $3 bil- 
lion initiative. 1 think it has very broad bipar- 
tisan support, and | expect it to pass. 

But I think we need to continue to just 
work on recruitment and then make sure that 
the kids that are interested in it take the 
courses in high school they need to take to 
get into the college majors. But I hope 
that’s one of the things that I was talking 
about. You know, we don’t have enough 
women or minorities in a lot of these tech- 
nology fields. But there are a lot of other 
fields related to science and engineering 
where we need more. I was talking to a young 
woman yesterday, who is a classmate of my 
daughter's at Stanford, about that, in the en- 
“oO area. 

I think a lot of it, too, is making people 
believe they can do it. You know, in that 
sense, there is a parallel to the—you know, 
a few years ago, we had a lot of talented 
women basketball players, but they didn’t 
imagine that they could have a pro league 
that could work. But it does now, and so Re- 
becca has got a whole different life than she 
would have had if she had been an all-Amer- 
ican college basketball player 20 years ago. 
She wouldn’t have had the life she now has. 
And that’s—someone imagined it, and then 
they went around putting it together. 

And I think it’s even easier if we could 
just get more talent into the science and 
technology and engineering fields. And I 
think the main thing is recruitment and then 
making sure the young women and other 
people who have been left out actually do 
the preparatory work they need to get into 
the majors. I think the companies will recruit 
them coming out of college if they get there 
in the first place 
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Now, I promised this lady she could ask 
her question. 


President’s Visit 


[In lieu of a question, the audience member 
welcomed the President and other dignitaries 
on behalf of the East Palo Alto community. | 


Ms. Escobar. We have received hundreds 
of E-mails from students across the country. 
And once the President gets back, I under- 
stand he will be responding to them. 

The President. Yes, we want to respond 
to all the E-mails. 

Ms. Escobar. Great, wonderful! 

The President. Anything else? Let me say 
to all of you—I’d like to ask you to give a 
big hand to Senator Bennett and all the 
Members of the House of Representatives 
that are here. I thank them for coming. [Ap- 
plause] One of the things I've noticed after 
7 years of being President is that the Presi- 
dent gets to give the speeches, but if the 
Congress doesn’t appropriate the money, it’s 
just a speech. So I think their interest in 
being here is very encouraging, indeed. 

I want to thank all the executive offi- 
cers of all these companies who are here, 
because much of the work that will be done 
and much of the commitment that has been 
made today comes from them. So give them 
a hand as well. [Applause] 

And let me urge you again not to get dis- 
couraged, to work on this, and to remember 
that as big as the challenges seem, there are 
other people for whom the challenges are 
greater. I will just give you one example. 
When we get to the Shiprock reservation 
today, we will be at a place where only 20 
percent of the residents have telephones. 
Now, you can’t be on the Internet if you 
don’t even have a line. The last Indian res- 
ervation I visited, the unemployment rate 
was 73 percent. 

The one thing you have here is physical 
proximity, and you ought to make the most 
of it. I'm out there trying to figure out how 
to help other people overcome physical dis- 
tance, from Appalachia to the small towns 
of the Mississippi Delta to these Native 
American reservations. You've got the prox- 
imity. These people showed up here today 
for you. And now, to some extent, the com- 
munity, the schools, you’ve got to make the 
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most of this. They want to be here to help 
you, and you can do it. 

Thank you very much, and God bless you. 
Note: The President spoke at 9:07 a.m. in the 
parking lot at Plugged In. In his remarks, he re- 
ferred to Mayor Sharifa Wilson of East Palo Alto, 
CA; Julian Lacey, manager, Plugged In Enter- 
prises; and Earvin (Magic) Johnson, former Na- 
tional Basketball Association player 


Remarks to the People of the Navajo 
Nation in Shiprock, New Mexico 
April 17, 2000 


Let me say ya’ at’ eeh—[{applause|—Wil- 
liam Jefferson Clinton yinishye—l{ap- 
plause|—Irish nishle. | am profoundly hon- 
ored to be here within the four sacred moun- 
tains, especially on Navajo Nation Sov- 
ereignty Day. I want to thank young Myra 
Jodie. Didn't she do a wonderful job up 
here? [Applause] 

Thank you, President Kelsey Begaye, for 
your strong leadership. Thank you, Congress- 
man Tom Udall; the vice preside nt, Taylor 
McKenzie; Chief Justice Robert Yazzie; 
Speaker Edward Begay; members of the 
Navajo Tribal C ouncil: Shiprock Council 
Mayor William Lee. And we have with us 
today the president of the National Congress 
of American Indians, Sue Masten; thank you 
for being here. 

To all the honored Governors of pueblos 
and tribal leaders. And I thank the people 
who have come with me today: the Secretary 
of Housing and Urban Development, An- 
drew Cuomo; the Interior Deputy Secretary, 
David Hayes; the Assistant Secretary of Agri- 
culture, Carl Whillock; and the person most 
responsible for working with you, Assistant 
Secretary of the Interior Kevin Gover. I 
thank him for all he has done. Federal Com- 
munications Commission Chairman Bill 
Kennard and Commissioner Gloria Tristani. 

And Id like to thank the people from the 
White House who are here, especially Gene 
Sperling, who put together this digital divide 
tour, and Lynn Cutler, who is my liaison to 
Indian country all over the United States. I 
thank them. 

{ want to thank four Members of Congress 
who made a long trip here today to express 


support for our goal: Senator Robert Ben- 
nett, who came from Utah; Representative 
Bill Jefferson, who came from New Orleans, 
Louisiana; Silvestre Reyes from El Paso, 
Texas; and Stephanie Tubbs Jones, who came 
from Cleveland, Ohio. 

I want to thank my friend of more than 
20 years now, your former Governor, Bruce 
King, and his wife, Alice, thank them for 
being here. Thank you. I want to thank the 
renowned basketball star Rebecca Lobo, who 
came with me today. And I thank Reverend 
Jesse Jackson for coming. I thank all the high- 
tech leaders who are here. 

And there was one young man who meant 
to come with me today, who could not come, 
a man I admire very much, not only for his 
success, but for the way he has handled ad- 
versity, Notah Begay. And I think we ought 
to give him a big hand. [Applause] 

I also want to recognize two young women 
who are here, because they were in the First 
Lady’s gallery at my State of the Union Ad- 
dress, members of the Navajo Nation and 
former volunteers for AmeriCorps, Christina 
and Justina Jones. Thank you for being here. 
I am very proud of them and all the other 
young Diné people who have served not only 
the Navajo Nation but our Nation as a whole 
as AmeriCorps volunteers. 

Let me also express my deep gratitude to 
the Navajo Code Talkers who provided our— 
[applause]. Thank you, gentlemen. And I 
want to thank Senator Jeff Bingaman for 
working to ensure that you receive the na- 
tional honors you so richly deserve. 

All Americans should know of the exploits 
of the young Navajo men, some as young as 
15, who enlisted in the Marine Corps in 
World War II, helped to develop an inge- 
nious code based on your language, and be- 
came the communications link to and from 
the frontlines of the Allies in the Pacific war. 
One of our most enduring images of freedom 
is that of the marines hoisting the American 
flag over Iwo Jima. Well, there are many 
American military commanders from that 
conflict who will tell you that the United 
States might never have taken Iwo Jima or 
won countless other battles in the Pacific if 
it weren't for the bravery, the sacrifice, and 
the unbreakability of the code of the Navajo 
Code Talkers. 
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It is fitting that we begin this day by recall- 
ing their achievements. After all, there are 
few people in America who better embody 
the power of communication. In fact, if you 
think about it, the system the Code Talkers 
used has real similarities to the beginning of 
the worldwide network we call the Internet. 
Both systems were developed for sending in- 
formation quickly, securely, and reliably dur- 
ing times of war. Both had the power to 
change the course of history. But there is 
a cruel irony here. 

For more than 50 years after the Code 
Talkers were able to communicate with one 
another, over great distances in the Pacific, 
it is still hard to communicate between many 
parts of the Navajo Nation itself. In much 
of America, it takes just a modest amount 
of money and time to get someone on the 
Internet. But here, an astonishing 37 percent 
of the households are without electricity, 
about 70 percent without phone service, 
more than half without work. 

I am here because I believe the new tech- 
nologies like the Internet and wireless com- 
munications can have an enormous, positive 
impact in the Navajo Nation. They can help 
you to leap-frog over some of the biggest hur- 
dles to develop your economic and human 
potential. They can make great distances vir- 
tually disappear. They can be a vehicle for 
job growth, for education, for health care, 
for employ ment opportunities. They can be 
the greatest equalizers our society has ever 
known. 

I know the Navajo Nation has already 
begun to see this potential, as President 
Begaye said. Here in Shiprock, the closest 
public library is more than 30 miles away. 
Yet, thanks to your new PowerUP partner- 
ship, children and parents now are able to 
browse some of the great libraries of the 
world simply by going to the Boys and Girls 
Club. 

On the western side of the Navajo Nation, 
rural health clinics are now linked through 
computers to the finest medical specialists 
at the University of Arizona. Your new Nav- 
ajo Able initiative, funded in part by the De- 
partment of Education, is providing tech- 
nologies to help children with disabilities 
write and communicate on computers. At 
Diné College, even rural campuses have 
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state-of-the-art computer labs, where stu- 
dents soon will conduct real-time telecon- 
ferences with professors all around the globe. 
But this is just the beginning. 

Almost 30 years ago, when I was a young 
man, still a student with no money and no 
prospect reasonably of becoming President, 
for sure—{laughter|—I first drove across 
New Mexico. I fell in love with the land and 
the people. I had my first opportunity to buy 
for my mother and the girlfriend who be- 
came my wife some beautiful Navajo jewelry. 
Now, just imagine if all the remarkable silver- 
smiths and weavers of the Navajo Nation 
could sell their work not only in local markets 
but in national and global markets as well. 
Just imagine if all remote health clinics were 
connected electronically to major medical 
centers. Imagine if Diné could commute to 
high-tech, high-paying jobs in large cities just 
by getting on a computer here in Shiprock. 
Imagine if all your children had access to the 
same world of knowledge at the same in- 
stance as children in the wealthiest commu- 
nities in America. The potential is staggering, 
and we have to seize it. 

I am here today to pledge that the National 
Government will do its part in ways that 
honor your tribal sovereignty. Ever since I 
have been President, we have worked to try 
to empower the tribes of our Nation. I will 
never forget the day in 1994, when I had 
the chance to welcome leaders of more than 
300 American Indian tribes to the White 
House, the first time this had been done 
since President James Monroe's administra- 
tion, in 1822. 

You know, when I was just a very young 
boy I used to go to the county public library 
in my hometown, in Arkansas. I can remem- 
ber spending day after day reading histories 
of Native American tribes and biographies 
of famous chiefs. | remember once I read 
in the biography of Chief Joseph of the Nez 
Percé that incredible statement he made, 
“From this day, I will fight no more, forever.” 
It was a noble, powerful, brave thing to do. 

But as we all know, though many of your 
ancestors gave up fighting and gave up land 
and water and mineral rights in exchange for 
peace, security, health care, and education, 
the Federal Government did not live up to 
its end of the deal. That was wrong. And I 
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have worked hard to change it. There is noth- 
ing more important to me than getting this 
government-to-government tater 
right, but getting it right in a way that will 
empower you to lift yourselves and your chil- 
dren to fulfill your potential and your 
dreams, not a patronizing relationship but an 
empowering one, not a handout but a hand 
up, a genuine partnership so that your chil- 
dren can live their dreams. 

As Congressman Udall said, I did ask in 
the State of the Union Address for the largest 
budget increases in history for new and exist- 
ing programs to assist tribal nations. That is 
why I traveled last year to the Pine Ridge 
Reservation in South Dakota, the home of 
the Lakota Sioux. That is why I made Indian 
country an important focus of our new mar- 
kets initiative. 

Let me tell you what that is. I believe the 
only way to keep this economy growing is 
to bring economic opportunity to the people 
and the places who have been left behind. 
More businesses, more jobs, more incomes 
means growth without inflation for the rest 
of America. People in New York City and 
Los Angeles and Seattle and Dallas and At- 
lanta and Miami, they all have a stake in your 
economic success. And I am here to bring 
that message to you, and through our friends 
in the media, to them. 

I want to give Americans who have money 
the same incentives to invest in under- 
developed areas in America we now give 
them to invest in underdeveloped areas of 
Latin America or Asia or Africa. I want 
Americans to look first to people here at 
home who need work and education, who 
need technology and opportunity. 

And there is no better place to begin than 
by bridging the digital divide. Our E-rate ini- 
tiative, to provide discount rates to schools 
and hospitals and libraries that could not oth- 
erwise afford them, an initiative pioneered 
by our Vice President, Al Gore, and cham- 
wee by this administration for years, has 

elped to equip every classroom in the con- 
solidated school district with computers and 
the wiring to connect to the Internet. 

My new budget provides a major new ini- 
tiative to prepare Native Americans for ca- 
reers in technical fields. It provides $2 billion 
in tax incentives to encourage the private sec- 
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tor to donate computers, sponsor community 
technology centers available to adults as well 
as children, and provide technology training 
for workers; $150 million to train every single 
new teacher on how to use this technology 
effectively in the classroom; and $100 million 
to create 1,000 community technology cen- 
ters all across the country, to serve all the 
people of the community—the old, the 
young, those in between, those with disabil- 
ities, and those without education, everyone 
who can benefit from tapping into this new 
technology. 

And I want you to know that I am joined 
here today by private sector leaders who are 
part of our national call to action. Hundreds 
of organizations, including all 32 tribal col- 
leges, have answered this pledge. And I want 
to highlight just some of the public and pri- 
vate commitments being made to benefit the 
Navajo Nation and Native Americans all 
across our country. 

First, and very important, our Federal 
Communications Chairman, Bill Kennard, is 
proposing to expand the Lifeline program to 
ensure that every Native American who 
needs it will be able to get basic phone serv- 
ice for as little as $1 a month. In this day 
and age, when we want every American to 
have access to the Internet, we must first 
make sure that every American has access 
to a phone, so there will be a line to hook 
into. 

Second, Native American Systems, headed 
by Robert Rutherford, a Choctaw, is commit- 
ting $100,000 state-of-the-art satellite com- 
munications to the Red Rock Day School, 
to provide equipment to 30 other BIA 
schools in other parts of Indian country. 
Tachyon is providing satellite Internet access 
to Diné College and the Lake Valley School. 
Give them a hand. [Applause] 

Compaq will provide $500,000 to spur the 
TechCorps schools partnership, which uses 
the Internet and TechCorps volunteers to 
help teachers make the best use of tech- 
nology in the classroom. Four Navajo Nation 
schools participated in the pilot of 
TechCorps schools. Today I’m proud to say 
that this new commitment will make it avail- 
able to all Navajo Nation schools and all K 
through 12 schools nationwide for Native 
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Americans. Microsoft will provide $2.75 mil- 
lion in software and technical support for the 
American Indian Tribal College program, 
which wiil directly benefit Diné College. 
Andersen Consulting has committed 
$100,000 to support small business in Indian 
country, something we need more of. We 
need access to capital, training, technological 
support. The capacity to grow small busi- 
nesses in Indian country is far greater than 
anything we have realized to date. 
Healtheon/WebMD will provide valuable 
Internet sources to the ool professionals 
at the Indian Health Service facility right 
here in Shiprock. Let’s give all these groups 
a big hand. in Applause] 

I began my remarks today by doing my 
best to introduce myself to you in the proper 
way, telling | you my name and my family’s 
clan, in your language, as best I could. Well, 
it’s true we are from different clans. Your 
ancestors were here on this continent, here 
within the four sacred mountains, long be- 
fore my ancestors even knew of the existence 
of this continent and this land we call Amer- 
ica. But my friends, we are now all part of 
the same American family. We are all related, 
and it is time we acted like we were all re- 
lated. 

We have never had a better chance to 
build the right kind of relationship. We have 
never had a better chance to build new con- 
nections between people, between cultures, 
between nations. The Navajo Code Talkers 
gave us one of history's most stirring lessons 
on the power of communications. They 
showed us in the most concrete way that our 
cultural diversity in America can be our 
greatest strength. And that is why we must 
do everything in our power to allow all Diné 
to lend their talents and their skills to the 
great enterprise of building our future to- 
gether. 

Ahe’ hee doo hagoane. Thank you, and 
goodbye. 


NoTE: The President spoke at 5:50 p.m. at the 
Boys and Girls Club of Shiprock. In his remarks, 
he referred to Myra Jodie, student, Steamboat 
Navajo Nation, AZ, who introduced the President; 
President Kelsey A. Begaye and Vice President 
Taylor McKenzie of the Navajo Nation; Chief Jus- 
tice Robert Yazzie, Navajo Nation Supreme 
Court; Speaker Edward T. Begay, Navajo Nation 
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Council; William Lee, chapter president, Shiprock 
local government; Notah Begay III, professional 
golfer; and Special Assistant to the President for 
Agriculture and Trade Carl S$. Whillock, board 
member, Rural Telephone Bank Agency of the 
United States. 


Message on the Observance of 
Passover, 2000 


April 17, 2000 


Warm greetings to all those celebrating 
Passover. 

Each year, Jews across America and 
around the world celebrate this sacred holi- 
day by gathering with family and friends to 
share a festive ritual meal and to retell the 
-_ of Passover. 

As children read from the Haggadah, a 
new generation learns the ancient story of 
God's liberation of the Israelites from slavery 
in Egypt and of their arduous 40-year jour- 
ney through the desert. By singing songs, re- 
citing prayers, and sharing food and drink 
steeped in tradition and symbolism, children 
learn to appreciate the rich history of the 
Jewish people, the importance of religious 
freedom, and the many blessings God brings 
to our lives. 

This year, as families gather for the seder 
to once again tell the story of Passover and 
of the Israelites’ journey to the Promised 
Land, let us all give thanks for God's grace 
in our lives and for the wonderful blessings 
of liberty. And let us pray for a future filled 
with peace, hope, and opportunity for all the 
children of the world. 

Hillary joins me in extending best wishes 
for a joyous Passover celebration. 


Bill Clinton 


Internet Video Conference in 
Shiprock 
April 17, 2000 


The President. Thank you. That was in- 
teresting. You did a good job, and I think 
your Navajo is better than mine. [Laughter] 

Participant. I'd like to ask some ques- 
tions, if I may. 

The President. Please do. 
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Participant. Do you like working with the 
Internet? 

The President. | do. | 7.4: like it 
when I don’t have to think, I can just talk 
to you. [Laughter] I don’t even have to click 
the mouse. I've got it on you, though, right 
on your hand and microphone. So ask me 
a nice question. [Laughter) 


Internet Access for Police Departments 


Participant. Mr. President, our—[inaudi- 
ble|—police department is not connected to 
the Internet 

The President. Your police department? 

Participant. Yes. They do not have 911 
services. People die because police get their 
information late. If they had Internet, they 
could communicate with other police de »part- 
ments better. 

The President. Well, we are trying to get 
Internet service throughout the Navajo Na- 
tion and, indeed, throughout all of Indian 
country. And I will—when I go back, I’m 
going to see whether we can do anything to 
accelerate Internet access, especially for po- 
lice departments. But I think we ought to 
have it in as many homes as possible, as well. 
So we have to get tele »phone service out to 
everybody. And. then we need to get the 
Internet connections. 

But the law enforcement issue is a separate 
issue. And I will do what I can to speed it 
up 


Community and Home Internet Access 


Participant. Mr. President, we are very 
thankful for getting the Internet at our 
school. 

The President. Could you ask the ques- 
tion again? I didn’t hear you. 

Participant. Mr. President, we are very 
thankful for getting the Internet at Lake Val- 
ley Navajo School. How could you make sure 
the students keep the Internet for future 
use? 

The President. Future use? You mean 
after you leave school? 

Participant. For more than just a year. 

The President. Is that what you mean? 

Participant. Yes. 

The President. | think the most important 
thing is to make sure that all the students 
who have Internet access now will be able 
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to go on to college, if they wish to go on, 
when they finish school, and will also be able 
to have access to the Internet in their homes. 
I think making sure that we have universal 
telephone service and that people’s homes 
will be able to be connected is the most im- 
portant thing. The cost of the computers will 
continue to go down, and the technology will 
become less and less expensive if the infra- 
structure is there. So I think that, to me, is 
the most important thing that we can do, in 
the Government. And there are a lot of com- 
panies that are helping us try to make sure 
that you will be able to have access to the 
Internet. 

The other thing I think we ought to do 
is to make sure that every community which 
needs it has a community center where 
adults, people of all ages can come in and 
log on and use the Internet for whatever they 
need. And we're trying to set up another 
1,000 community computer centers around 
the country right now. 

Participant. Okay. Thank you. [Laughter] 

The President. | wish you were in the 
press corps. They never let me get off that 
light. That’s great. You heard what she said, 
it was okay. [Laughter] 


President’s Interest in the Navajo Nation 


Participant. Mr. President, what is it 
about the Navajo Nation that interests you? 

The President. Oh, many things. I’m in- 
terested in the history. I'm interested in the 
culture. I’m very interested in the creative 
arts. And I’m interested in the commitment 
I see from your leaders and your citizens and 
your young people to education and to using 
all this modern technology to try to give Nav- 
ajo people, especially Navajo young people, 
the chance to fulfill their abilities and live 
out their dreams without having to give up 
their culture, their language, their heritage. 
It’s very impressive to me, and I’m very inter- 
ested in it. I hope that I’m able to help j you. 
I'm certainly going to try. 

Participant. Okay. Thank you. [Laughter] 


Internet Access Benefits for Schools 


The President. Let me ask you a question. 
What do you think the most important thing 
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about access to the Internet is for young peo- 
ple? Why do you care whether you can use 
this technology or not? 

Participant. To communicate 
more information, research projects. 

The President. How many of the students 
who are there, not just you two but all the 
others who are in the room with you, 
your hand if you want to go to college. 
good. 

One of the most important things about 
the Internet is it enables us to bring informa- 
tion that’s available anywhere in the world 
to people, no matter remote where they live 
is. So, to me, one of the best things about 
this is the possibility it offers to give you a 
world-class education. 


and get 


raise 
That’s 


If you could change anything about your 
education and could get any improvement 
you wanted, what would you do? What 
change would you make, if you could do bet- 
ter? 

Participant. Better schools, more equip- 
ment. 


The President. Answer again, I didn’t 
hear you. 

Participant. Better schools and more 
equipment. 


The President. More equipment and bet- 
ter schools. Anybody else want to answer that 
question? 

Participant. |Inaudible| 

The President. Okay, we got you in focus 
now. You can answer. 

Participant. {Inaudible} 

The President. I’m sorry, 
Say it one more time. 

Participant. Internet access to all schools. 

The President. Internet access to all 
schools, that’s good. Right now, over 90 per- 
cent of America’s schools have Internet ac- 
cess. And what we’re trying to do is to make 
sure that 100 percent do, including all the 
Native American schools in the country. And 
we have gotten the cost of Internet access 
down low enough so that everyone can afford 
it now. So all schools should be able to get 
access within a year or so; we should be al- 
most to 100 percent of the schools. 

Would any of you like to ask a question? 
Yes. 


I couldn’t hear. 
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President’s Age 


Participant. How old are you? [Laughter] 

The President. | am very old. [Laughter] 
I'm 53. How old are you? 

Participant. Seven. 

The President. | wish | could trade places 
with you. [Laughter] It’s going to be a very 
exciting life for you. 

Any other questions? Yes? 


President’s Childhood 

Participant. What is your favorite child- 
hood memory? 

The President. My favorite childhood 
memory? That’s hard; I have a lot of good 
childhood memories. I think going back to 
the little town where I was born and talking 
to all my older relatives, listening to them 
tell me stories of my family’s life, the way 
they used to live; talk to me about things in 
my past. I loved that. But I have lots of good 
memories. I had a wonderful childhood. 


President’s Visit 

Participant. {Inaudible 
you to—[inaudible]. 

The President. | think, first of all, I want- 
ed to come to the Navajo Nation, and I want- 
ed to come someplace that was a long way 
away from any city, because I wanted to 
make the point that the Internet can bring 
us all close together, no matter where we 
live, anywhere in the world, and can make 
available information. You’ve got those ency- 
clopedias back there; you can now get all the 
encyclopedias, or at least I know one or two 
of the major ones are completely on the 
Internet. 

And so I wanted to come to a place in 
America where I knew there was a commit- 
ment to education, and here this school 
manifested that—where I knew that the trib- 
al leaders were committed to giving modern 
opportunities to the children, and that was 
a long way away. I also always wanted to see 
Shiprock. [ [Laughter] I wanted to see that big 
on But I got to—I took the helicopters that 
we came in today very, very close in. You 
can’t imagine how wonderful it is to see it 
from the helicopter. So it was a little indul- 
gence on my part. 





vhat inspired 
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Computers and the Navajo Nation 

Participant. Why are computers impor- 
tant to the Navajo Nation? 

The President. Computers are important 
to the Navajo Nation because they will guar- 
antee that children who go to schools that 
don’t have a lot of money and, therefore, 
can’t buy a lot of things that other schools 
can buy, that live where they live in big cities 
or suburbs—whatever they can buy in terms 
of information can be given to you directly 
through computers, so that for the first time 
in history, a child in a district—no matter 
how far away it is, no matter how rural it 
is, no matter how small it is—can have access 
to the same kind of information anyone else 
can. 

Computers are important to the Navajo 
Nation because they can connect people who 
give you health care to very sophisticated 
medical centers. And if someone here gets 

a strange, rare disease, you can figure out 
what to do about it through the medical con- 
nections. Computers are important, as you 
heard from this question here, because if ‘the 
law enforcement agencies are connected to 
computers, if someone has an emergency 
they might have enabled you to save lives 
that otherwise couldn't be saved. 

Computers are important because they 
can enable people in the Navajo Nation to 
start jobs and create businesses and earn in- 
comes in a way that wouldn’t be possible. 
For example, look at all this lovely jewelry 
our heroine here has on. Now, if you could 
go to a local travel store—maybe I could do 
it while I’m here—and buy some of these, 
with the computer you can sell this jewelry 
without leaving here. You could stay right 
here; you could sell this beautiful jewelry in 
any city in America and in any foreign coun- 
try in the world that is also on the Internet. 
So that instead of having—instead of being 
dependent on the customers that happen to 
drive by your store, which if you’re up here 
may not be many, you can put—you can get 
on the Internet; you can make sure people 
know about your website; you can make sure 
people can get pictures of all these. They can 
see it. Then anybody anywhere in America 
or anywhere else in the world that’s on the 
Internet can be your customer. 
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Computers are important because they 
can give you pen pals anyplace in the world. 
You can write letters and have E-mail back 
and forth to people in Africa or Australia or 
South America. You could talk to native peo- 
ples in Australia and find out how their expe- 
rience is different from native peoples in the 
United States. It could change everything. 
Basically, they're important because they 
open the world of information to you in a 
way nothing else ever has. 

Do you have another question? 


Women’s Basketball 

Participant. What's your favorite WNBA 
team? [Laughter] 

The President. Rebecca’s team. Did you 
meet Rebecca? Whenever she plays, I cheer. 
[Laughter] Actually, what I’m supposed to 
say is that I cheer for the hometown team, 
because we have a team in Washington. 

Now, you ask a question, and then we'll 
go back to the 





President’s Birthday 

Participant. When is your birthday? 

The President. My birthday, is that what 
you said? My birthday is August the 19th. 
So this August I'll be 54, and I'll be really 
old. [Laughter] 

Okay, do you have a question there, back 
in Lake V alley? 


Next Administration’s Education Policy 


Participant. Yes, | do. Good afternoon, 
Mr. President. 

The President. Good afternoon. 

Participant. I’m a student at CIT, which 
is the Crownpoint Institute of Technology, 
majoring in accounting. I wanted to ask you 
a question about the new administration that 
is going to be coming in. What are you 
doing 

The President. You ought to be asking— 
go ahead. 

Participant. Okay. What are you doing— 
the new administration—[inaudible]. And 
how is this going to affect the education of 
Indians here in the United States? 

The President. Well, first, we have sup- 
ported very strongly a tribal sovereignty ~ 
tionship that would honor the principle of 
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tribal sovereignty, increase the U.S. Govern- 
ment’s investment in education and health 
care, but would basically be committed to 
empowering tribal leaders and Native Amer- 
ican people all over our country to lift them- 
selves up, and their families, through eco- 
nomic and educational initiatives. And of 
course, if Vice President Gore is the next 
President, I think he will continue that pol- 
icy. 

But let me just say this. What I have tried 
to do is to 9a this beyond party politics. And 
I have with me today a Republican Senator, 
Senator Bennett from Utah, whom I appre- 
ciate coming here because he supports the 
idea of bringing the power of the Internet 
to tribal peoples throughout America. And 
what we ought to strive for is a relationship 
with our tribes so that you can vote in elec- 
tions like all other Americans do, based on 
specific issues and whether you like someone 
better than someone else, or you agree with 
them on their general economic policy or 
their general education policy or their gen- 
eral foreign policy. 

And the reason I’ve spent so much time 
for over 7 years now trying to get this rela- 
tionship right is because I would like it if 
it became—my policy became America’s pol- 
icy, and that every leader without regard to 
party would follow the same path. That’s 
what I really hope will happen, because I 
think that’s what’s best for you and what’s 
best for us. 

You can only know that as you ask people 
questions and listen to their answers as the 
campaign unfolds. I can’t make that decision 
for you, and I shouldn't try. 

Participant. Thank you, Mr. President. I 
would like to ask you first—[inaudible|—my 
great grandfather is—[inaudible]. 

The President. Thank you. 


President’s Hobbies 


Participant. Mr. President, do you have 
any favorite hobbies? 

The President. Favorite hobbies? Yes, I 
like to read. I like to play golf. I like to play 
my saxophone, and I like to go to the movies. 
And I like to listen to music, all kinds of 
music. 

Participant. Okay. Thank you. [Laughter] 
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The President. | have so many hobbies, 
sometimes I have to remind myself to work. 
[Laughter] But usually, the people who work 
for me don’t let me forget + I’m supposed 
to work. So I also do a little work every day. 


Do you all have any other questions, any- 
body else here? 


Universal Internet Access 
Participant. How are you going to incor- 


porate—[inaudible]. 

The President. Well, the first thing you 
have to do is to make sure that there’s uni- 
versal telephone service. You can use a com- 
puter, but you can’t be on the Internet unless 
there are telephones. At least now. Pretty 
soon I think wireless technology will—but 
right now we have to have universal tele- 
phone service. So that’s what we’re working 
on. 

We made an announcement today that we 
would be able to provide telephone service 
to every Aero in Indian country for no 
more than a dollar a month, for basic tele- 
phone service. So that’s important. So then 
we have to make sure that the access charges 
for the Internet—that you can afford to do 
it. And that’s what the so-called E-rate is 
about. That helps public institutions like li- 
braries and schools. And then it’s just a ques- 
tion of getting the equipment in and having 
access to the software. And that’s what all 
these great companies are doing. There are 
a lot of companies that are helping. And I’m 
trying to get Congress to pass a bill to give 
big tax incentives to companies to basically 
make Internet access universal. 

And I think what our goal ought to be, 
in America and Shiprock, would be to have 
Internet access as universal as telephone ac- 
cess. That’s really what my objective is. Ulti- 
mately, I think that it won't be very long any- 
way before technology will cure all this be- 
cause you'll be able to hold something in your 
hand that will do this, that will give you— 
that will be the source of the Internet and 
television and movies and telephone and 
your own files and everything else. But that’s 
what we've got to do. 

The more we can make access to this tech- 
nology universal, the more we will be able 
to make equal educational opportunities uni- 
versal. And then, from there, we will be able 
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to move on to making people’s economic op- 
portunity more universal. That's my goal. 
Okay, do you have a question? Go ahead. 


Native American Youth 


Participant. In comparison to the youth 
of inner cities like Washington, how do you 
perceive the Native American youth as you 
visit differe nt reservations? 

The President. Well, they have their own 
challenges. By American standards, city 
standards, the unemployment rate in Wash- 
ington is still fairly high, and there is a fairly 
high rate of poverty. But the unemployment 
rate is far higher on the reservations, mostly 
because of physical remoteness. The main 
difference here is physical remoteness. 

And yes, you have a different culture and 
a native language that is different from theirs. 
But basically, I find young people to have 
more in common than you would imagine. 
Those kids want to learn; they want to have 
access to the Internet. I’ve been at schools 
in Washington, DC, that are just now being 
hooked up to—and where the number of 
computers and the number of trained teach- 
ers and the number of classrooms in the 
school building have doubled, and it’s still 
nowhere near what I would like to see. 

I think what I would like to see you do 
is to use this technology and have this kind 
of conversation as we're having with Lake 
Valley Elementary, with a school in Wash- 
ington, DC. And then you could ask them 
questions, and they could ask you questions, 
and you could figure out for yourselves how 
you're different and how you're the same. 
I think you would like it a lot. And you might 
be surprised at what you find. 

You know, when I gave the speech out 
here, the young lady who introduced me, 
who won a computer but then couldn’t hook 
up to the Internet in her home—I don’t 
know if you saw the speech, but she intro- 
duced me. When she was introduced, Con- 
gressman Udall introduced her and said that 
her favorite musical group was NSYNC. And 
I can tell you that you could say that about 
a significant percentage of the children her 
age in Washington, DC. So I thought, we’re 
not all that different after all. 

What were you going to say? 
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Internet Access Costs 


Participant. | have a question. In the fu- 
ture, will the Navajo Reservation be able to 
connect to the Internet locally, rather than 
long-distance? 

The President. Anybody here who can an- 
swer that? Somebody back there. 

Federal Communications Commission 
Chairman William E. Kennard. What's the 
question? 

Participant. I'd like to know, in the fu- 
ture, will the Navajo Reservation be able to 
connect to the Internet locally, rather than 
long-distance? 


[Chairman Kennard stated that the FCC was 
working with the State to redefine the bor- 
ders for long-distance calls and thereby make 
it easier to access the Internet. | 


The President. I'm glad you asked that, 
because I never thought about it before. 
Good for you. We'll look into that. 

Yes, ma’am. Go ahead. 


[A teacher asked the President how he would 
assist families so they could maintain com- 
puter technology at home and still have 
enough money for essentials. | 


The President. | have two reactions. First 
of all, I think the basics of life are still, obvi- 
ously, the most important thing. And one of 
the things that we have done a lot of work 
on—Secretary Cuomo is here, the Secretary 
of Housing and Urban Development, to try 
to increase the stock of housing in Indian 
country. I think that is very important. 

Now, the second thing is, = rear to get 
computers in homes. Right now, we're trying 
to make them universal in all the schools, 
in all the classrooms. To get them in all the 
homes in the short term, we are going to 
have to have the help of people who will do- 
nate them. And if we can make telephone 
access, monthly telephone access available 
and affordable, then you will be able to have 
the computer. And then one of the things 
we will do is we will create several jobs re- 
pairing them for oma who live here. It will 
create all kinds of new businesses. 

The answer to the last question you raised 
is, I will be bitterly disappointed if 50 years 
from now we have to worry about how to 
maintain computer technology. First, the 
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stuff that we are putting in now will be obso- 
lete within 5 or 6 years. And I really believe 
all the lines of communication and all the 
sources of information are going to merge 
into a common, user-friendly technology 
within the next several years, maybe the next 
few years, that people will then be able to 
afford and access. 

And what I am trying to do is to create 
an environment here where we can get in- 
vestment in so that we can start businesses, 
create jobs, raise incomes, so that within a 
matter of a few years the income and job 
opportunity on a place like Shiprock—in a 
place like Shiprock will be much more like 
the income and job opportunities in any 
other place in America. 

My whole premise is that the communica- 
tions revolution is shrinking the meaning, the 
economic meaning of distance. We know it 
is shrinking the educational meaning of dis- 
tance because you've got the E neyclopedia 
Britannica on the Internet, for example. 
What we’re trying to do is to shrink the eco- 
nomic meaning of distance, so that people 
can live here or in the Appalachian Moun- 
tains or in the remote Ozark Mountains, 
where I came from, or in little villages they 
grew up in in the Mississippi Delta, which 
is the poorest part of America except for the 
Native American reservations, and still make 
a living. 

So my whole—you've got to understand, 
my whole goal is to make this irrelevant. | 
will be deeply disappointed if two Presidents 
down the road—if a President doesn’t come 
here to celebrate the fact that everybody is 
in first-class housing, nobody worries about 
nutrition, unemployment rate is no higher 
than it is anyplace else in the country, and 
the children are having a world-class edu- 
cation, and we’re all on an Internet connec- 
tion talking to people in Russia or China or 
someplace else. I mean, I will be really dis- 
appointed if that doesn’t hap _ 

The whole point of this effort is to tell peo- 
ple that the children of Native America are 
intelligent, and they deserve world-class op- 
portunities, and the adults are able, and they 
deserve a chance to make a living. That’s the 
whole point of this whole enterprise. 

Thank you. 

Participant. Thank you. 
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The President. You guys were great. 
Thanks. 

NOTE: The conference began at 7:09 p.m. in the 
lobby at Diné College on the Navajo Indian Res- 
ervation. Participants included faculty, students, 
and guests at the college as well as Internet par- 
ticipants from Lake Valley School, a Bureau of 
Indian Affairs elementary school remotely located 
on the reservation about 150 miles southeast of 
Shiprock. In his remarks, the President referred 
to Rebecca Lobo, player, New York Liberty, 
Women’s National Basketball Association. 


Remarks to the COMDEX 2000 
Spring Conference in Chicago, 
Illinois 

April 18, 2000 


Thank you very much. Thank you, Fred- 
eric Rosen, and thank you, Jason 
Chudnofsky. I am delighted to be here. I 
want to thank Director Tony Streit and the 
young people from Street-Level Youth 
Media who went on my tour with me over 
in the other part of the McCormick Center 
to see some of the new wonders of the infor- 
mation technology revolution. I want to 
thank those who have come with me here 
today on this last stop of this part of our new 
markets tour, including several Members of 
the United States Congress: Jan Schakowsky 
from Chicago; Stephanie Tubbs Jones from 
Cleveland; Silvestre Reyes from El Paso, 
Texas; and Representative Bill Jefferson from 
New Orleans. 

I want to thank Secretary of Transpor- 
tation Rodney Slater, Federal Communica- 
tions Chair Bill Kennard, Reverend Jesse 
Jackson, Bob Johnson—the president of 
Black Entertainment Television—and Gene 
Sperling and Maria Echaveste, who operate 
this program for me out of the White House. 

I am glad to be the first President to ad- 
dress this conference, but I am quite sure 
I will not be the last. Information technology 
has accounted for about 30 percent of this 
remarkable economic growth we've had, 
even though people directly working in IT 
only account for about 8 percent of our em- 
ployment. 

What we have tried to do in Government 
is to provide the conditions and give people 
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the tools to make the most of this phe- 
nomenal new era in human affairs. What you 
and people like you all across this country 
have done, have made the most of that— 
the balanced budget, the Telecommuni- 
cations Act, doubling our investment in edu- 
cation and training, and dramatically increas- 
ing basic research, opening trade to new 
countries. And it’s given us the longest eco- 
nomic expansion in history, the lowest Afri- 
can- American and Hispanic unemployment 
rates ever recorded, the lowest female unem- 
ployment rate recorded in 40 years, poverty 
down to a 20-year low, the lowest welfare 
rolls in 30 years, the lowest overall unemploy- 
ment in 30 years. That is the good news. 

And it was brought about primarily by this 
incredible environment and the gifted people 
who have made the most of this celebration 
of ideas and innovation and ingenuity. But 
as Mr. Rosen said when he introduced me, 
what I have been focused on now in the last 
year-plus of my term as President is the . 
ple and places who have been left be 
in this phenomenal new economy, and I have 
for two reasons. One is, I think that all of 
us would like to see every American who is 
willing to work for it have a chance to be 
a part of this astonishing new era of enter- 
prise. I think, just on pure ethical grounds, 
we all sense that the American values require 
that everybody be given a fair chance to par- 
ticipate. But secondly, I think it is in our eco- 
nomic interest to do it. 

You know, we spend a lot of time in Wash- 
ington discussing how in the world can we 
—s this economic expansion going? It’s al- 
ready the longest economic expansion in his- 
tory, far longer than any other one that did 
not include a major war. How long can it 
go? What will happen? How will it come to 
an end? Will we really have inflation that will 
somehow bring an end to this long boom? 

Well, it’s clear to me that if we want it 
to continue, we have to do more to find new 
markets. New markets mean creating new 
businesses and new employees, as well as 
new customers. And if you do both, it means 
you can have growth without inflation. So this 
idea of closing the digital divide is good social 
policy. It’s good personal ethics. But it’s also 
very, very important for our continued eco- 
nomic expansion as a nation. 
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So I came here today to ask you to set 
another trend, to devote more time and tech- 
nology, more ideas and energy, to — 
digital divide, the growing gap between those 
who have the tools and skills and motivation 
to succeed in the economy, which you've 
come here to explore and celebrate and push 
the frontiers of, and those who do not have 
those at this time. 

Now, over the past year I have been to 
a lot of these places. I have been to the hills 
and hollows of —— to the heart of 
the Mississippi Delta. I've been to Engle- 
wood here in inner-city Chicago and to East 
Los Angeles. I’ve been to the Pine Ridge 
Reservation in South Dakota, the home of 
the Oglala Sioux. I have tried everywhere to 
shine the spotlight on the potential, not the 
problems, of these places. 

Yesterday we began our third new markets 
tour in East Palo Alto, California, right in 
the heart of Silicon Valley, because I wanted 
the American people to know that, even 
there, there are a * of our fellow citizens 
who are not yet fully participating in the in- 
formation age. 

Yesterday we also went to Shiprock, Nav- 
ajo country, in the far north of New Mexico, 
and saw the vast differences, the literal vast 
distances, literal distances in this case that 
have to be overcome to build an information 
infrastructure that all of America is a part 
of. We visited a community living in the A ove 
where their forebears have been for more 
than a thousand years. We celebrated the 
Navajo Code Talkers, who were very instru- 
mental in America winning World War II 
with our Allies in the Pacific because they 
developed a unique means of communica- 
tion. They bees he messages back and 
forth in Navajo, and the language was so dif- 
ferent from any code or any known language 
that our adversaries in World War II couldn’t 
break it. And it’s quite ironic that a people 
whose major contribution to the modern 
world was helping us to win World War II 
based on unique communications now live 
in a = where 70 percent of them don’t 
even have telephones. 

I was no: st by a young woman, a 13- 
year-old young girl who won a contest—real- 
ly, a bright young woman—and she won this 
contest, and she won a computer. And she 
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found that she couldn’t get on the Internet 
because she didn’t have a telephone line in 
her home. 

Next week we're going to rural North 
Carolina to discuss the prospects of 
broadband communications and what it 
might do to open opportunities in poor, rural, 
isolated places. And then in a couple of 
months we will have a part of this digital di- 
vide tour devoted solely to the potential that 
web accessibility offers to disabled Ameri- 
cans to participate more fully in the edu- 
cational and economic life of the United 
States. 

Now, this is all sobering at one level, but 
increasingly hopeful to me, because I hon- 
estly believe that the new information econ- 
omy has the potential, at home and around 
the world, to tif more people out of poverty 
more quickly than at any previous period in 
all of human history; and that tapping that 
potential is actually in our pes tn self- 
interest. 

And that’s why I came here today, because 
I need your help and your support, because 
now we've come through all these years of 
this remarkable economic expansion. We 
have finally seen even income inequality 
begin to diminish over the last 24% years, as 
more and more Americans at the lower end 
of the income scale begin to fully participate 
in the economy. We have a very important 
choice before us. And only with your help 
can America make the right choice to make 
sure that no one is left behind; to use these 
new technologies to widen the circle of o 
portunity rather than allowing the digital i - 
vide to widen the lines of division in edu- 
cation, race, income, and region. I will say 
again, it’s not only morally the right choice. 
It’s not just good social policy; it is impera- 
tive, in my judgment, if we're going to keep 
the economy growing, to find new places 
where we create not only new customers but 
new businesses and new employ. ees. 

Now, I believe we've got to find the right 
combination of incentives and initiative to 
bridge this divide. The distances that exist 
are, in some cases, as I said, they're physical. 
They're also educational, and they're clearly 
economic. But on every one of these new 
markets trips, we have met people who are 
eager for opportunity. And like the young 
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people here today who made this tour with 
me, they demonstrate that ability and drive 
and dreams are evenly distributed through- 
out the human race and throughout Amer- 
ican society. It is opportunity which is still 
not evenly distributed. 

Everywhere I have been, I find Americans 
who are not at all interested in charity but 
very interested in opportunity, not a handout 
but a hand up. We can only tap the potential 
of these new workers, these new business 
owners, these new learners, if we work to- 
gether. Over and over again over the last 7 
years, I have found, in some of our most im- 
portant endeavors, the only thing that really 
works is the right kind of public- private part- 
nership. 

I'll just give you one example. We have 
the lowest welfare rolls in 30 years. The wel- 
fare rolls have been cut roughly in half since 
I became President. And part of it is the laws 
that have been passed, including the Welfare 
Reform Act of 1996, which required people 
who could work to work, but also invested 
more money in child care for their children 
and transportation so they could get to work, 
and kept their kids in food and medicine 
while they were making the transition. 

But part of it was this remarkable partner- 
ship now that numbers over 12,000 busi- 
nesses, people who committed that they 
would personally go out and find people, 
help them move from the welfare rolls, give 
them the training, give them the support they 
needed to succeed. And these people alone, 
just the 12,000 people in our —- 
have hired hundreds of thousands of people 
from the welfare rolls, many of whom were 
difficult to place but have succeeded. No 
Government mandate could have gotten that 
done. If we hadn’t had the public-private 
partnership, it would not have worked nearly 
as well as it has. 

The Vice President has worked for more 
than 7, or about 7 years now, in our partner- 
ship with the auto companies and the auto 
workers on the new generation vehicle, and 
we put a lot of money into it. But we couldn't 
develop a car in the Government. And yet 
you see—if you noticed in the last Detroit 
auto show, they’re showing cars that they ex- 
pect to market in the next year or 2, including 
larger cars that get 70 to 80 miles a gallon. 
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We have research going on now into the pro- 
duction of biofuels, not just from corn but 
from agricultural waste products, even from 

rasses. And if we ever get the conversion 
Revel down to about | gallon of gasoline for 
8 gallons of fuel, biofuel, and then you get 
in a 70-mile-an-hour gas car, you'll be driving 
a car that gets over 500 miles a gallon in 
conventional terms. That will change the en- 
ergy future of America and the world forever 
and will prove something I deeply believe, 
that we can conquer the challenge of global 
warming and continue to grow not only our 
economy but the developing economies of 
the world. 

All of this has to be done in partnership. 
And that’s basically what I propose for clos- 
ing the digital divide and creating new mar- 
kets throughout America. What we want to 
do is to be a catalyst, to provide investment 
incentives and the kind of framework and 
tools that will enable people in the private 
sector to do what is in their interest anyway. 

We believe that tax incentives and loan 
guarantees can leverage private sector invest- 
ment in distressed areas; get capital flowing 
to people in neighborhoods it might other- 
wise miss, having basically nothing to do nec- 
essarily with high tec hnology investment. 

Today, if you want to invest in a poor area 
of Latin America or Asia or Africa, we have 
a framework set up that could get you a com- 
bination of tax breaks and loan guarantees 
to lower the risk of doing that. Why? Because 
we think that we have an obligation as Ameri- 
cans to help poor people around the world 
develop eile lives. We know it promotes 
democracy; it promotes peace; it promotes 
environmental cleanup; it undermines the 
destablizing forces at work in the world. All 
I'm trying to do, in terms of the law, is to 
give Americans who have money to invest 
the same incentives to invest in poor areas 
in America we give them today to invest in 
poor areas in Latin America or Africa or Asia. 
I think that’s the right thing to do. 

Last fall the Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, Dennis Hastert, and I came 
here to Chicago, met with Reverend Jackson 
and Congressman Bobby Rush and others, 
and we pledged to work together on a bipar- 
tisan initiative to spur investments in new 
markets. We are sane real progress on our 
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end of the deal. The House of Representa- 
tives took a very important step last week 
toward creating the American Private Invest- 
ment Companies that I’ve proposed to spur 
as much as $1.5 billion in private investment 
in our hard-pressed communities. Now, I un- 
derstand Speaker Hastert is going to be with 
you tomorrow, and I think you will see, if 
this is part of the discussion, that his commit- 
ment is genuine. This should not be a par- 
tisan issue. 

Every American—Republican, Democrat, 
independent, green party member, what- 
ever—every American has got a vested inter- 
est in seeing that every other American has 
the chance to live up to his or her God- -given 
potential. So this is very, very important. And 
the main thing that we want to do with this 
portion of the new markets initiative is to 
make sure that we can get some investment 
in areas where people literally are isolated, 
where we need local, community -based in- 
vestment, because you can’t just say, well, 
we'll give them an education. They can hop 
on the subway or get in their car ‘and drive 
to a job. But we also have to have a com- 
prehensive ——— that gives individuals 
the ability to bridge the digital divide, to cre- 
ate businesses which are far distant because 
technology permits them to overcome dis- 
tances, and to get the education and training 
they need in the first place to succeed. 

Now, what have we done in that? Well, 
when the Congress adopted the Tele- 
communications Act a few years ago, we in- 
sisted—the Vice President and I did—on 
something called the E-rate, the power of 
the Federal Communications Commission to 
set the E-rate. It is now worth over $2 billion, 
and it gives discounts to schools, to libraries, 
public institutions, so they can afford to be 
a part of the Internet. And it’s had a huge 
impact. 

When I became President, only 3 percent 
of our classrooms, about 11 percent of our 
schools, were connected to the Internet. 
We've been working on this hard, now, for 
6 years. Today, over two-thirds of our class- 
rooms and 95 percent of our schools are con- 
nected, saaeiliin 90 percent of very poor 
schools. And we'll be, by the end of the year, 
we'll probably be at 100 percent of the 
schools connected, except for those whose 
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physical facilities are literally in too much dis- 
repair to have a connection. 

I know that may be hard for some of you 
to believe, but it’s true. We have cities where 
the average school building is 65 years of age 
or more. We have—there are schools in New 
York City that are still heated by coal-fired 
furnaces. But by and large, this E-rate has 
really worked. 

We have a $450 million technology literacy 
challenge, which is designed to make sure 
that we try to match contributions from oth- 
ers who put technology into our schools. Our 
budget offers $2 billion in new tax incentives 
to help bridge the digital divide, to get the 
technology into the schools and into the rural 
communities, into community computing 
centers—and things like that can be available 
to adults as well as children. 

We provide $150 million to train new 
teachers to use technology in the classroom, 
so that they aren’t repeatedly embarrassed 
by their students knowing more than they 
do, and so that they can actually make the 
most of it; and $100 million to create more 
technology centers in 1,000 communities 
across the country. 

Today I can tell you that 214 of these com- 
munity technology centers will be created 
this year alone and 136 more will be ex- 
panded. These are very important because 
they are not only available to young people 
but also to adults who can use such centers 
after work and themselves acquire these 
skills. It’s very, very important that we recog- 
nize that this cannot be solely the province 
of the school years. We have got to do more 
to bring adults who have been left on the 
other side of the digital divide into the eco- 
nomic mainstream. We are going to expand 
our investment in these centers by about $86 
million from State, local, private, and Federal 
sources together. 

Not far from here, on Chicago’s West Side 
is one of these centers. I mentioned the 
young people I met today from there, at 
Street-Level Youth Media. They spend a lot 
of their time there. They are here in this au- 
dience today. They can access the Internet 
and a lot more. They can have classes in 
website design, projects in video production, 
and, most important, the chance to apply 
their skills in real work for real wages. Every 
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child in America should have this oppor- 
tunity, and we are trying to give it to every 
child in America. 

If the budget passes, we will have 1,000 
of these neighborhood networks next year. 
That is double the number we have now in 
the country. These computer learning cen- 
ters are the fruit of public-private partner- 
ship under the leadership of the Department 
of Housing and Urban Development. They 
have already helped residents of some of our 
poorest neighborhoods move from welfare to 
work, increase their earnings, even start their 
own businesses. 

One of the things that is totally 
unappreciated about the nature of the Inter- 
net revolution is the extent to which it gives 
people who are otherwise completely out of 
the economic mainstream, who could never 
have access to the kind of up-front capital 
it would take to start a traditional business 
and rent a big office space, the chance to 
actually earn money on the net. The first 
time I discovered this was when some of my 
friends at eBay told me that they now have 
30,000 people ‘making a living off eBay—not 
working for the company but making a living 
buying and selling and trading—and that the 
profiles indicated to them that a very sub- 
stantial number of these people had pre- 
viously been on welfare. 

So again I will say, if you believe that there 
is an equal distribution of intelligence, abil- 
ity, and dreams throughout the population, 
and if you have seen in your own lives what 
this has done for you and for this economy, 
it seems to me that closing the digital divide 
is one of the most important things we could 
do that would have the quickest results in 
alleviating the kind of poverty which is inex- 
cusable in the kind of economy we're experi- 
encing today. 

Let me also say that—I made a joke about 
it earlier, but I think the idea of having teach- 

ers who are really able to make the most of 
technology in the classroom, and teach their 
students, is something that’s very important. 
Everybody I have ever worked with on this 
in the last several years—all the heads of all 
the companies that have tried to really help 
our schools continue to hammer this. 

I got a letter from the deans of more than 
200 colleges and universities, pledging to join 
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in that effort, holding themselves responsible 
for results, being willing to test their progress 
with a tool designed by the CEO Forum on 
Education and Technology, a forum that in- 
cludes a lot of the companies that are rep- 
resented in this auditorium today. But this 
is a big deal. This is a serious commitment 
that we haven’t had in the past. And I want 
to thank the Forum on Education and Tech- 
nology and these 200 deans for what they 
want to do to train our teachers. 

But this is just the start. So here is what 
I came to do really. 1 want to ask you to 
do the following things. First of all, if you 
are not already a part of it, I hope that ‘the 
companies, everyone represented here from 
the largest to the smallest, would support our 
national call to action, which I issued 2 weeks 
ago. Its basic goals are to provide 21st cen- 
tury learning tools for every child in every 
school and to create digital opportunity for 
every family and every community. 

I have asked for businesses and schools 
and community groups and volunteers to en- 
list in the effort. More than 400 organizations 
have signed on in the first 2 weeks, and they 
are already doing amazing things. Many of 
you have been working at this for some years 
now, to help in education and in economic 
development. But if you are not part of this, 
I hope you will become part of this. I hope 
you will do more than sign a pledge. I hope 
you will commit to fulfill it. 

I want you all to ask if there is anything 
you are not doing that you could do to give 
our schools computers and high-speed con- 
nections, to design the pera goer tel 
our children need to succeed, to make sure 
our teachers are as comfortable in front of 
a computer as in front of a chalkboard. Again 
I say, many companies are leading this effort 
today, but we need more. The biggest prob- 
lem in American education and the biggest 
problem in combating poverty and creating 
economic opportunity is not that there are 
no good ideas. Every problem in American 
education today has been solved by some- 
body somewhere. 

I remember when | started running for 
President and I was coming to Chicago, there 
was a woman here from my home State of 
Arkansas who was principal of a junior high 
school that was in a neighborhood with a 
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highest murder rate in the State of Illinois. 
And you had to ask to get into this junior 
high school. They had 150 mothers and 75 
fathers in that school every week. They had 
a strict no-weapons policy; if you had one, 
you were history. They had a zero dropout 
rate. The kids went on to high school and 
did well, and a phenomenal percentage of 
them went on to college. And I could give 
you lots of examples like that. 

The problem we have—and in terms of 
closing the digital divide and education and 
economics, there are examples everywhere. 
The problem we have in America with social 
change is getting things to scale, is reaching 
a critical mass of people. That’s why I came 
here today. This is a critical mass of the IT 
community. And you need to reach a critical 
mass of the at-risk kids and the communities 
where economic and educational opportuni- 
ties are needed to close the digital divide. 

The second thing I want to ask you to do, 
so that today’s poe, ha can become tomor- 
row’s success stories, is to expand internships 
and to deepen your talent pool. I just re- 
ceived a survey that I read just the day before 
yesterday indicating that, even making allow- 
ances for differences in education, women 
and minorities are still comparatively under- 
represented in most IT ee We can 
do a lot to close the digital divide just by 
equalizing the representation once people do 
have the education and skills they need. 

The third thing I would like to ask you 
to do is to recognize, as I said before, there 
is a limit to what the Federal Government 
can do. I intend to set up a framework and 
to try to provide the necessary tools and to 
generate as much activity as i can. But we 
need more partnerships at the local level with 
the schools, with the local communities, with 
the local community groups, and with local 
government. I think you will find that if you 
are not involved in this kind of work, there 
is more interest in it than ever before, and 
people are eager for help. 

If we work — we can empower peo- 
ple with the tools and the training they need 
to lift themselves out of poverty. If we work 
together, we can give people the ability to 
use new technology to start new businesses. 
If we work together, we can close the digital 
divide and open digital opportunities. 
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I am asking you to do this because you 
can. I am asking you to do this because it’s 
right. And I am asking 1 you to do this because 
America needs it to have a continually grow- 
ing economy. 

The productivity increases generated by 
information technology in the IT companies 
themselves, and then through application 
throughout the economy, is what has enabled 
us to continue to grow at 4 percent and to 
keep inflation down. I am doing my best to 
open new markets around the world and to 
keep our markets open, which helps to keep 
inflation down and to grow. But the best op- 
portunity we have are all those people out 
there that are dying to be part of what the 
rest of us may take for granted. 

And I can tell you, I have lived longer than 
most people who do very well in the work 
that you do. Our country has never had an 
economy like this. The last time we had any- 
thing close was in the 1960's. It came apart 
over the competing claims and crises in civil 
rights and the war in Vietnam and the at- 
tempt to finance all that and deal with the 
problems of the poor. I see a lot of people 
who are gray-headed like me out there nod- 
ding their heads. 

And when it happened, when I grew up 
in it, I thought that economy would last for- 
ever. I just took it for granted that we were 
the most productive economy in the world; 
we were going to win the cold war; we'd solve 
the civil rights problems in the courts and 
the Congress, and everything would be 
hunky-dory. And then boom, one day it was 
gone. 

And I’ve waited 35 years, as a citizen, for 
our country to have the chance to give all 
our people the future of our dreams for our 
children. That’s the chance we've got now. 
And I know you're very busy. I know you 
have a lot of other things to do, but I don’t 
know how many years we'll ever have to wait 
again until a moment like this comes along. 

I can’t do it alone. The Federal Govern- 
ment can’t do it alone. But if we all do it 
together, there is nothing we can’t do. We 
will never, ever, ever have a better chance, 
and, therefore, a more profound responsi- 
bility, to close the digital divide. 

Thank you very much. 


NoTE: The President spoke at 2:10 p.m. in the 
Arie Crown Theater at the McCormick Place 
Convention Center. In his remarks, he referred 
to Frederic D. Rosen, chairman, Key3Media 
Group, Inc., who introduced the President; Jason 
Chudnofsky, president, SOFTBANK COMDEX, 
Inc.; Tony Streit, administrative director, Street- 
Level Youth Media; Rev. Jesse Jackson, civil rights 
activist; and Myra Jodie, student, Steamboat Nav- 
ajo Nation, AZ. 


Statement on the Benefits of the 
Community Reinvestment Act 


April 19, 2000 


Ensuring that all Americans have an op- 
portunity to share in our Nation’s economic 
prosperity has been at the core of my admin- 
istration’s domestic agenda. We have made 
progress, but there is much more that we 
can do to extend the benefits of the vibrant 
American economy, including our innovative 
financial markets, to all Americans. 

The Community Reinvestment Act (CRA) 
is central to that goal. Early in my administra- 
tion, I asked the Federal banking regulators 
to revise the regulations as CRA 
to focus on the performance of banks and 
thrifts in serving the credit needs of their 
local communities. Since 1993, banks and 
thrifts have pledged to make over $1 trillion 
in home mortgage, small business, and com- 
munity development loans for low and mod- 
erate income neighborhoods and borrowers. 
This report documents that since 1993 banks 
and thrifts have already made well over $600 
billion of such types of loans. Today, credit 
is more widely available than ever before for 
Americans who wish to borrow to buy a 
house or start a business. Our success in de- 
mocratizing access to credit under this ad- 
ministration is an historic achievement, but 
we cannot rest. 

The financial modernization legislation 
that I signed into law last fall allows the inte- 
gration of banking, insurance, and securities 
industries. In itself, this modernization 
should benefit consumers due to enhanced 
competition and innovative products and 
services. However, we also took a strong 
stand on protecting CRA, and we insisted on 
retaining CRA as a key pillar in the new 
banking system. We would not agree with 
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those who attempted to weaken the CRA ob- 
ligations of banks and thrifts in this process. 
Our determination resulted in the new re- 
quirement that a bank or thrift must have 
at least a satisfactory CRA rating each and 
every time it expands into these newly au- 
thorized lines of business. This is the first 
time CRA will be taken into consideration 
outside traditional bank merger and branch 
opening activities. 

We must remain watchful to ensure that, 
as we modernize our financial system, it 
works for all Americans. The Treasury De- 
partment’s baseline report on CRA will serve 
as a useful guidepost in assessing how far we 
have come and what remains to be done. The 
report will also provide a benchmark against 
which to assess changes in access to credit 
and financial services as the industry con- 
tinues to evolve in the years ahead. 


Memorandum on International 
Education Policy 
April 19, 2000 


Memorandum for the Heads of Executive 
Depa rtments and Agencies 
Subject: International Education Policy 

To continue to compete successfully in the 
global economy and to maintain our role as 
a world leader, the United States needs to 
ensure that its citizens develop a broad un- 
derstanding of the world, proficiency in other 
languages, and knowledge of other cultures. 
America’s leadership also depends on build- 
ing ties with those who will guide the polit- 
ic al, cultural, and economic development of 
their countries in the future. A coherent and 
coordinated international education strategy 
will help us meet the twin challenges of pre- 
paring our citizens for a global environment 
while continuing to attract and educate fu- 
ture leaders from abroad. 

Since World War II, the Federal Govern- 
ment, in partnership with institutions of high- 
er education and other educational organiza- 
tions, has sponsored programs to help Ameri- 
cans gain the international experience and 
skills they will need to meet the challenges 
of an increasingly interdependent world. 
During this same period, our colleges and 
universities have developed an educational 
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system whose reputation attracts students 
from all over the world. But our work is not 
done. Today, the defense of U.S. interests, 
the effective management of global issues, 
and even an understanding of our Nation’s 
diversity re quire ever-greater contact with, 
and understanding of, people and cultures 
beyond our borders. 

We fortunate to count among our 
staunchest friends abroad those who have ex- 
perienced our country and our values 
through in-depth exposure as students and 
scholars. The nearly 500,000 international 
students now studying in the United States 
at the postsecondary level not only contribute 
some $9 billion annually to our economy, but 
also enrich our communities with their cul- 
tures, while developing a lifelong apprecia- 
tion for ours. The goodwill these students 
bear for our country will in the future con- 
stitute one of our greatest foreign policy as- 
sets. 

It is the policy of the Federal Government 
to support international education. We are 
committed to: 

e encouraging students from other coun- 

tries to study in the United States; 

¢ promoting study abroad by U.S. stu- 
dents; 

¢ supporting the exchange of teachers, 
scholars, and citizens at all levels of soci- 
ety; 

, enhancing programs at U.S. institutions 
that build international partnerships 
and expertise; 

° pot high-quality foreign language 
learning and in-depth knowledge of 
other cultures by Americans; 

e preparing and supporting teachers in 
their efforts to interpret other countries 
and cultures for their students; and 

e advancing new technologies that aid the 
spread of knowledge throughout the 
world. 

The Federal Government cannot accom- 
plish these goals alone. Educational institu- 
tions, State and local governments, non-gov- 
ernmental organizations, and the business 
community all must contribute to this effort. 
Together, we must increase and broaden our 
commitment. Therefore, I direct the heads 


are 
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of executive departments and agencies, work- 
ing in partnership with the private sector, to 
vo the following actions: 

The Secretaries of State and Education 
shal support the efforts of schools and col- 
leges to improve access to high-quality inter- 
national educational experiences by increas- 
ing the number and diversity of students who 
study and intern abroad, encouraging stu- 
dents and institutions to choose nontradi- 
tional study-abroad locations, and helping 
under-represented U.S. institutions offer and 
promote study-abroad opportunities for their 
students. 

2) The Secretaries of State and Education, 
in partnership with other governmental and 
nongovernmental organizations, shall iden- 
tify steps to attract qualified post-secondary 
students from overseas to the United States, 
including improving the availability of accu- 

rate information overseas about U.S. edu- 
—o opportunities. 

) The heads of agencies, including the 
dies cretaries of State and Education, and oth- 
ers as appropriate, shall review the effect of 
U.S. Government actions on the _ inter- 
national flow of students and scholars as well 
as on citizen and professional exchanges, and 
take steps to address unnecessary obstacles, 
including those involving visa and tax regula- 
tions, procedures, and policies. 

4) The Secretaries of State and Education 
shali support the efforts of State and local 
governments and educational institutions to 
promote international awareness and skills in 
the classroom and on campuses. Such efforts 
include strengthening foreign language 
learning at all. levels, including efforts to 
achieve bi-literacy, helping teachers acquire 
the skills needed to understand and interpret 
other countries and cultures for their stu- 
dents, increasing opportunities for the ex- 
change of faculty, administrators, and stu- 
dents, and assisting educational institutions 
in other countries to strengthen their teach- 
ing of English. 

5) The : ‘Secretaries of State and Education 
al the heads of other agencies shall take 
steps to ensure that international educational 
exchange programs, including the Fulbright 
program, are coordinated through the Inter- 
agency Working Group on United States 
Government-Sponsored International Ex- 
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change and Training, to maximize existing re- 
sources in a nonduplicative way, and to en- 
sure that the exchange programs receive the 
support they need to fulfill their mission of 
increased mutual understanding. 

6) The Secretary of Education, in coopera- 
tion with other agencies, shall continue to 
support efforts to improve U.S. education by 
developing comparative information, includ- 
ing benchmarks, on educational performance 
and practices. The Secretary of Education 
shall also share U.S. educational expertise 
with other countries. 

The Secretaries of State and Education 
shall strengthen and expand models of inter- 
national exchange that build lasting cross-na- 
tional partnerships among educational insti- 
tutions with common interests and com- 
a“ mentary objectives. 

The Secretary of Education and the 
heads of other agencies, in partnership with 
State governments, academic institutions, 
and the business community, shall strength- 
en programs that build international exper- 
tise in U.S. institutions, with the goal of mak- 
ing international education an integral com- 
ponent of U.S. undergraduate education and, 
through graduate and professional training 
and rese ~arch, enhancing the Nation’s capac- 
ity to produce the international and foreign- 
language expertise necessary for U.S. global 
leadership and security. 

9) The Secretaries of State and Education, 
in cooperation with other agencies, the aca- 
demic community, and the private sector, 
shall promote wise use of technology inter- 
nationally, examining the implications of bor- 
derless education. The heads of agencies 
shall take steps to ensure that the opportuni- 
ties for using technology to expand inter- 
national education do not result in a wid- 
ening of the digital divide. 

10) The Secretaries of State and Edu- 
cation, in conjunction with other agencies, 
shall ensure that actions taken in response 
to this memorandum are fully integrated into 
the Government Performance and Results 
Act (GPRA) framework by means of specific 
goals, milestones, and measurable results, 
which shall be included in all GPRA re port- 
ing activities, including strategic plans, per- 
formance plans, and program performance 
reports. 
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Items 1-10 of this memorandum shall be 
conducted subject to the availability of ap- 
propriations, consistent with the agencies’ 
priorities and my budget, and to the extent 
permitted by law. 

The Vice President shall coordinate the 
U.S. Government's international education 
strategy. Further, I direct that the heads of 
agencies report to the Vice President and to 
me on their progress in carrying out the 
terms of this memorandum. 

This memorandum is a statement of gen- 
eral policy and does not confer a private right 
of action on any individual or group. 


William J. Clinton 


Letter to Congressional Leaders 
Transmitting a Report on Prevention 
of Nuclear Proliferation 


April 19, 2000 


Dear Mr. Speaker: (Dear Mr. President:) 

As required under section 601(a) of the 
Nuclear Non-Proliferation Act of 1978, as 
amended (Public Law 95-242, 22 U.S.C. 
3281(a)), I am transmitting a report on the 
United States Government's efforts to pre- 
vent nuclear proliferation. The report covers 
activities between January 1, 1998, and De- 
cember 31, 1998. 

Sincerely, 


William J. Clinton 


NoTE: Identical letters were sent to J. Dennis 
Hastert, Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
and Albert Gore, Jr., President of the Senate. 


Remarks at the Oklahoma City 
National Memorial Dedication 
Ceremony in Oklahoma City, 
Oklahoma 


April 19, 2000 


Thank you very much, Governor Keating. 
I wanted to be here today, and I was grateful 
to be asked. I wanted to thank you and Cathy 
for all you have done. Thank you, Senator 
Nickels and members of the congressional 
delegation. Thank you, Mayor Humphreys, 
and I thank your predecessor, Mayor Norick. 
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Thank you, Chairman Johnson; thank you, 
Karen Luke. 

I thank all of the Federal leaders who are 
here today who lost their employees and 
worked so hard, Attorney General Reno and 
our Secretaries of Health and Human Serv- 
ices, Housing and Urban Development, and 
Transportation, the leaders of the Office of 
Personnel Management, the Customs, the 
ATF, and the Secret Service and many oth- 
ers. I thank Bob Stanton and the Park Service 
for making sure this place would be well 
cared for, forever. 

I thank that unknown number of people 
who contributed to the building of this mag- 
nificent monument and to the scholarship 
fund. I thank General Ferrell and all those 
who are working and will work here from 
now on to combat terrorism. I congratulate 
the young couple who designed this magnifi- 
cent memorial, and I think we should give 
them a round of applause. [Applause] 

I thank the Oklahoma City Philharmonic 
Brass and the Memorial Community Choir 
and Shawntel Smith for their ringing in won- 
derful music today. 

Most of all, I thank the families who lost 
your loved ones; the survivors and your fami- 
lies, the rescue workers, and the family of 
Oklahoma for setting an example for Amer- 
ica. I can add little now to the words and 
music, even more to the silence and amazing 
grace of this memorial. Its empty chairs recall 
the Mercy Seat of Old Testament Scrip- 
ture—a place for the children of God to 
come for renewal and dedication. 

So this is a day both for remembrance and 
for renewal. Hillary and I will never forget 
being with you at that first memorial service 
while the rescue teams were still searching. 
I know the last 5 years have not been easy. 
I hope you can take some comfort in knowing 
that, just as I said 5 years ago, America is 
still with you, and that with this memorial 
you can know America will never forget. 

As the Governor said in alluding to Gettys- 
burg, there are places in our national land- 
scape so scarred by freedom’s sacrifice that 
they shape forever the soul of America— 
Valley Forge, Gettysburg, Selma. This place 
is such sacred ground. 
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I think you should all know that it was on 
this exact day 225 years ago that the Amer- 
ican Revolution began. What a 225 years it 
has been. The brave Americans we lost here 
220 years later were not fighting a war, but 
they were patriots in service to their fellow 
citizens, just as much as the police and fire 
and other public servants are here among us 
today. And they were children whose prom- 
ise keeps our old democracy forever young. 

Five years ago the cowards who kille d 
them made a choice, a choice to attack this 
building and the people in it, because they 
wanted to strike a blow at America’s heart- 
land, at the core of our Nation’s being. This 
was an attack on all America and every Amer- 
ican. 

Five years later we are here because you 
made a choice, a choice to choose hope and 
love over despair and hatred. It is easy for 
us to say today, and even perhaps easy for 
you to clap today, but I know that this wise 
choice was also a very hard one, especially 
for the families of the victims. I know there 
are still days when the old anger wells up 
inside you; still days when tears fill your eyes, 
when you think your heart will surely break. 
On those days in the future, | hope you can 
come here and find solace in the memory 
of your loved ones, in the honor of your fel- 
low citizens. 

I hope you can find the strength to live 
a full and loving life, free of hatre d, which 
only cripples. I believe your loved ones would 
want you to have that life. And though you 
have given too much, you still have so much 
to give. 

The great writer Ralph Ellison who was 
a native of this city, once said, “America is 
woven of many strands . . . our fate is to 
become one, and yet many.” On April 19th, 
1995, our many strands became one, one in 
love and support for you and in our deter- 
mined opposition to terrorism. You taught us 
again how much stronger we are when we 
all stand together in our common humanity 
to protect life, liberty, and the rule of law 
for all. 


We may never have all the answers for 
what happened here. But as we continue our 
journey toward understanding, one truth is 
clear: What was meant to breek has made 
you stronger. 

As I left the White House today, I looked, 
as I often do, at your tree, the beautiful dog- 
wood Hillary and I planted on the South 
Lawn 5 years ago for those who were lost 
here. Five years later that tree stands a little 
taller; its spring flowers are a little fuller; its 
roots have dug in a little deeper. But it’s still 
a young tree. 

Five years isn’t a very long time for trees 
to grow or for wounds to heal and_hearts to 
mend. But today, like your beautiful dog- 
wood tree on the White House lawn, Okla- 
homa City clearly is blooming again. For that, 
all your fellow Americans and, indeed, de- 
cent, good people all over the world are 
grateful to you and grateful to God for the 
grace that led you on. 

In Romans it is said, “The night is far 
spent; the day is at hand. Let us cast off the 
works of darkness, and let us put on the 
armor of light.” 

May you keep on your armor of light. May 
you keep 1 your light shining on this place of 
hope where memories of the lost and the 
meaning of America will live forever. 

May God bless you, and God bless 
America. 


Nore: The President spoke at 6:05 p.m. on the 
memorial grounds. In his remarks, he referred to 
Gov. Frank Keating of Oklahoma and his wife, 
Cathy; Mayor Kirk Humphreys and former Mayor 
Ronald Norick of Oklahoma City; Robert M. 
Johnson and Karen Luke, cochairs, Oklahoma 
City National Memorial Foundation; Gen. Donald 
F. Ferrell, USAF (Ret.), chairman, board of direc- 
tors, Oklahoma City National Memorial Institute 
for the Prevention of Terrorism and Violence; me- 
morial designers Hans-Ekkehard, Torrey Butzer, 
and Sven Berg, Butzer Design Partnership; and 
Shawntel Smith, Miss America 1996, who sang the 
national anthem. 
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Memorandum on the Report to the 
Congress Regarding Conditions in 
Burma and U.S. Policy Toward 
Burma 


April 19, 2000 


Memorandum for the Secretary of State 


Subject: Report to the Congress Regarding 
Conditions in Burma and U.S. Policy Toward 
Burma 


Pursuant to the requirements set forth 
under the heading “Policy Toward Burma” 
in section 570(d) of the FY 1997 Foreign Op- 
erations Appropriations Act, as contained in 
the Omnibus Consolidated Appropriations 
Act (Public Law 104-208), a report is re- 
quired every 6 months following enactment 
concerning: 


1) progress toward democratization in 
Burma; 


2) progress on improving the quality of 
life of the Burmese people, including 
progress on market reforms, living 
standards, labor standards, use of forced 
labor in the tourism industry, and envi- 
ronmental quality; and 


3) progress made in developing a com- 
prehensive, multilateral strategy to bring 
democracy to and improve human rights 
practices and the quality of life in 
Burma, including the development of a 
dialogue between the State Peace and 
Development Council (SPDC) and 
democratic opposition groups in Burma. 


You are hereby auihorized and directed to 
transmit the report fulfilling these require- 
ments to the appropriate committees of the 
Congress and to arrange for publication of 
this memorandum in the Federal Register. 


William J. Clinton 


NOTE: This memorandum was released by the Of- 
fice of the Press Secretary on April 20. 
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Letter to Congressional Leaders 
Transmitting a Report on Efforts To 
Achieve Sustainable Peace in Bosnia 
and Herzegovina 

April 19, 2000 


Dear Mr. Speaker: (Dear Mr. President:) 

As required by section 7 of the 1998 Sup- 
plemental Appropriations and Rescissions 
Act (Public Law 105-174) (the Levin 
Amendment), and section 1203 of the Strom 
Thurmond National Defense Authorization 
Act for FY 1999 (Public Law 105-261), I 
transmit herewith a report on progress made 
toward achieving benchmarks for a sustain- 
able peace process. 

In July 1999, I sent the second semiannual 
report to the Congress under Public Law 
105-174, detailing progress towards achiev- 
ing the 10 benchmarks adopted by the Peace 
Implementation Council (PIC) and the 
North Atlantic Council (NAC) for evaluating 
implementation of the Dayton Peace Ac- 
cords. This report provides an updated as- 
sessment of progress on the benchmarks cov- 
ering the period from July 1 through Decem- 
ber 31, 1999. 

In addition to the semiannual reporting re- 
quirement of Public Law 105-174, this re- 
port fulfills the requirements of section 1203 
in connection with my Administration’s re- 
quest for funds for FY 2001. 

Sincerely, 

William J. Clinton 


NOTE: Identical letters were sent to J. Dennis 
Hastert, Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
and Albert Gore, Jr., President of the Senate. This 
letter was released by the Office of the Press Sec- 
retary on April 20. 


Remarks Prior to Discussions With 
Chairman Yasser Arafat of the 
Palestinian Authority and an 
Exchange With Reporters 

April 20, 2000 


The President. Hello, everyone. Let me 
just briefly say that I am very, very glad to 
have Chairman Arafat back here at the White 
House. And I’m looking forward to our talks. 
We've reached a very serious time in the 
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peace process. He and Prime Minister Barak 
have set for themselves an ambitious time- 
table to reach a framework agreement as 
soon as they can, and then a final agreement 
by the middle of September. So we're work- 
ing hard on it, and I think we'll get some 
things done today. 


Elian Gonzalez 


Q. Mr. President, a short time ago, Juan 
Miguel Gonzalez came out and called on the 
American people to help him urge you and 
your Attorney General to reunite him with 
his son. Do you have a message for Juan 
Miguel Gonzalez? And also, what ste ps is 
your administration prepared to take if the 
boy’s Miami relatives won’t turn him 

The President. First of all, I think he 
should be reunited with his son. That is the 
law. And the main argument of the family 
in Miami for not doing so has now been re- 
moved. I mean, their main argument was, 
if we let him go back to his father before 
the court rules, he might go back to Cuba. 
The court has now said he shouldn't go back 
to Cuba. The Justice Department agrees with 
that, and he has agreed to that. 

So there is now no conceivable argument 
for his not being able to be reunited with 
his son. And that is what the lawful process 
has said. The immigration law is clear, and 
the determination of the INS and a Federal 
court are clear. So I think he should be 
united in as prompt and orderly way as pos- 
sible. 

Q. Well, what about the appeals court sug- 
gestion that a 6-year-old maybe has some 
rights to say where he wants to live and apply 
for asylum on his own behalf? 

The President. Well, even if the appeals 
court were to say that, which would be a rath- 
er dramatic departure from the law, then 
there would have to be some setup at a trial 
level for determining that. And in the mean- 
while, while all this legal process plays out, 
as a matter of law the INS determined, and 
a Federal court affirmed, that the father 
should have custody. 

So, clearly, he should be reunited. And the 
argument that he might go back to Cuba be- 
fore this thing can be finally resolved in the 
courts is no longer there. That’s not an argu- 
ment anymore. 





Israeli Nuclear Arsenal and Middle East 
Peace Process 


Q. Mr. President, did you write a letter 
for former Prime Minister Netanyahu, prom- 
ising him that Israel would keep its nuclear 
or mass destruction weapons in case they 
reach an agreement with the Palestinians? 

The President. { don’t believe that issue 
ever came up in connection with an agree- 
ment with the Palestinians, with Mr. 
Netanyahu, or any other Israeli Prime Min- 
ister. To the best of my memory, it did not. 

I think you all know what the issues are 
between the Israelis and the Palestinians. 
They are difficult, but I think they can be 
bridged. If the parties want to do this, we 
will do everything we can to help them and 
to minimize the difficulties and the risks in- 
volved. There are risks and difficulties in- 
volved for Chairman Arafat; there are risks 
and difficulties involved for Prime Minister 
Barak, for the Palestinian people, and for the 
Israeli people. I believe they are not nearly 
as great as the risks and difficulties of not 
making a peace agreement, so I hope they 
will do it. And if they want to do it, I'll do 
whatever I can to help them. 


Note: The President spoke at 5:54 p.m. in the 
Rose Garden at the White House. In his remarks, 
he referred to Prime Minister Ehud Barak and 
former Prime Minister Binyamin Netanyahu of 
Israel. A tape was not available for verification 
of the content of these remarks. 


Statement on the National Economy 
April 20, 2000 


When I came into office, the budget def- 
icit was a record $290 billion, confidence in 
the economy was shaky, and unemployment 
was too high. Seven years of fiscal discipline 
have turned that situation around, creating 
an era of record budget surpluses. 

Today we received more good news that 
our economic strategy is working and that 
the budget surplus is growing. The Treasury 
Department released Government financial 
information showing that the comparable 
budget balance for the first half of this fiscal 
year improved by more than $30 billion from 
the first half of last year. This keeps us on 
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track to pay down a record $300 billion of 


debt over 3 years. 

today, for the third time this 
the Treasury De partment is buying 
back some of our debt. If we maintain our 
fiscal discipline, we can make America debt- 
free by 2013 for the first time since Andrew 
Jackson was President. This will keep interest 
rates lower, helping to maintain strong in- 
vestment and growth while saving money for 
American families. 


In addition, 
year, 


Message to the Littleton, Colorado, 
Community 


April 20, 2000 


It is written in Scripture: “Blessed are they 
that mourn, for they shall be comforted.” 
Hillary and I are with you in the spirit of 
comfort and prayer as you gathe *r to remem- 
ber those who lost their lives one year ago 
today. 

You do not mourn alone. What happened 
in Littleton pierced the soul of America. 
Though a year has passed, time has not 
dimme d our memory or softened our grief 
at the loss of so many, whose lives were cut 
off in the promise of youth. It has not caused 
us to forget their gallant teacher—a man 
whose character and values brought so much 
strength to the school, sports teams, and 
community he served. 

Last year, in the midst of the heartbreak 
and devastation of the Columbine tragedy, 
we saw the American spirit at its best—in 
the spontaneous outpouring of support for 
the Littleton community and in the deter- 
mination to prevent such tragedies in the fu- 
ture. Our hearts have not yet fully healed, 
but today America stands together as one to 
keep faith with all those who lost their lives 
at Columbine—and all those whose lives 
were forever changed that day. We must con- 
tinue to honor their memory and your cour- 
age by resolving to make America a safer 
place for all our children. 

Hillary and I continue to keep all of you 
in our thoughts and prayers. 








Bill Clinton 
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Videotape Remarks to a National 
Campaign Against Youth Violence 
Townhall Meeting 


April 21, 2000 


Good evening. I’m so pleased to join you 
as the National Campaign Against Youth Vio- 
lence kicks off its City-By-City initiative. 

Seven years ago I had the honor to speak 
at the Church of God in Christ in Memphis. 
That morning I spoke about the awful toll 
of youth violence and gun crime in our com- 
munities. On that day I said, unless we deal 
with the ravages of crime and violence, none 
of the other things we seek to do will ever 
take us where we need to go. 

Together, we have come a long way in the 
last 7 years. With our strategy of putting 
more cops on the beat and getting more guns 
off the street, overall crime hes fallen for the 
seventh year in a row. The juvenile violent 
crime arrest rate is the lowest in 10 years. 
And with 100,000 new community police of- 
ficers and the Brady law, we’ve kept guns 
out of the hands of a half-million felons, fugi- 
tives, and stalkers. 

But while we’ve made great progress, one 
act of violence is still one too many. Nearly 
a year has passed since the awful tragedy at 
Columbine, and gunfire continues to take the 
lives of nearly a “dozen young people every 
single day. 

If we’re going to reach our goal of making 
America the safest big country on Earth, all 
of us have a responsibility to act. And Con- 
gress has to do its part, too, by sending me 
commonsense gun fegislation that mandates 
child safety locks, closes the gun show loop- 
hole, bans the importation of large ammuni- 
tion clips, and holds adults accountable when 
they allow young people to get their hands 
on deadly guns. 

Our administration is trying to do its part 
by strengthening the enforcement of our gun 
laws, supporting more after-school programs, 
more mentoring, and more conflict resolu- 
tion and peer mediation. Last year we helped 
to launch the National Campaign Against 
Youth Violence, and we established a new 
White House Youth Violence Council to co- 
ordinate the wide-ranging efforts of the Fed- 
eral Government. 
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We're also working hard to ensure that all 
Americans are treated with dignity and that 
no American is victimized by violence be- 
cause of his or her race, gender, religion, or 
sexual orientation. That’s why we've fought 
so hard to pass a strong hate crimes law, to 
promote diversity, to end discrimination in 
the work force. We must all recommit our- 
selves to respecting one another, to seeing 
our diversity as our greatest strength, and to 
recognizing the fundamental values that de- 
fine us as one America. 

Ultimately, this effort the 
ground, at the grassroots. You can reach out 
to troubled youth. You can help to change 
a culture that too often glorifies violence and 
hate. You can talk to your children, teach 
them to resolve their conflicts peacefully, and 
raise them with the right values. I'm grateful, 
because in Me mphis, you're doing these 
things. And there’s no mission more impor- 
tant for our Nation. 

Your work in Memphis, and the work of 
the Memphis Shelby Crime Commission, is 
a testament to the fundamental goodness of 
the American spirit. It sets an example I hope 
cities all across our land will follow. 

Thank you, and God bless you. 


begins on 


NoTE: The remarks were videotaped at approxi- 
mately 7:40 p.m. in the Map Room at the White 
House on March 28 for broadcast to the meeting 
in Memphis, TN, on April 14. The transcript was 
released by the Office of the Press Secretary on 
April 21. A tape was not available for verification 
of the content of these remarks. 


Statement on Russian State Duma 
Action on the Comprehensive 
Nuclear-Test-Ban Treaty 

April 21, 2000 


[ am pleased that the Russian State Duma 
today approved the Comprehensive Nuclear- 
Test-Ban Treaty (CTBT). I look forward to 
prompt action on the CTBT by the Federa- 
tion Council, which also approved the 
START II Treaty earlier this week. 

More than 150 countries have signed the 
CTBT so far, agreeing to stop all nuclear ex- 
plosive testing. Ratification of the CTBT by 
Russia would mean that 30 of the 44 states 
whose ratification is required for entry into 
force have now approved this historic agree- 
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ment, including many U.S. friends and allies. 
Approval of the CTBT by Russia—as well 
as the recent approvals by Chile, Bangladesh, 
and Turkey—renews momentum Tor the 
international effort to halt the spread of nu- 
clear weapons and promote disarmament 
around the world. 

I congratulate President-elect Putin and 
his government, members of the State 
Duma, and Russian citizens who together 
worked to achieve this important step toward 
a safer future. 





Memorandum on Waiver and 
Certification of Statutory Provisions 
Regarding the Palestine Liberation 
Organization 


April 21, 2000 


Presidential Determination No. 2000-19 


Memorandum for the Secretary of State 
Subject: Waiver and Certification of 
Statutory Provisions Regarding the Palestine 
Liberation Organization 

Pursuant to the authority vested in me 
under section 538(d) of the Foreign Oper- 
ations, Export Financing, and Related Pro- 
grams Appropriations Act, 2000, as contained 
in the Consolidated Appropriations Act for 
Fiscal Year 2000 (Public Law 106-113), I 
hereby determine and certify that it is impor- 
tant to the national security interests of the 
United States to waive the provisions of sec- 
tion 1003 of the Anti-Terrorism Act of 1987, 
Public Law 100-204. 

This waiver shall be effective for a period 
of 6 months from the date of this memo- 
randum. You are hereby authorized and di- 
rected to transmit this determination to the 
Congress and to publish it in the Federal 
Register. 

William J. Clinton 


Message on the Observance of 
Easter, 2000 
April 21, 2000 


Warm greetings to everyone celebrating 
Easter. 

In this holy season, Christians across 
America and around the world relive the 
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events of Jesus’ life, death, and Resurrection, 
rejoice in His fulfillment of the promise of 
salvation, and give prayerful thanks for the 
assurance of God’ s forgiving love. 

As Christians, we have been called to share 
that forgiveness with others. Across the 
globe, in places large and small, we have wit- 
nessed the tragic consequences of humanity's 
refusal to forgive. Ancient feuds, ethnic ten- 
sions, old hatreds and prejudices 
have torn apart families, communities, and 
nations for decades and continue to bring 
suffering to our world. On this, the first 
Easter of the new millennium and in the Ju- 
bilee Year of Christ’s birth, the challenge to 
each of us is to reflect God’s love and forgive- 
ness in all our actions. 

Let us strive to see beyond the surface dif- 
ferences that may divide us from one another 
by discovering the values we share. Let us 
work together to lift the yoke of poverty and 
oppression that crushes so many lives around 
the world. Let us recognize that, in Jesus’ 
Resurrection, we see both the promise and 
the proof of love’s capacity to triumph over 
the forces of misunderstanding, fear, and ha- 
tred 

As millions of Americans gather with loved 
ones to share the joy of this blessed holiday, 
Hillary and I extend our best wishes to all 
for a wonderful Easter celebration. 


Bill Clinton 





Letter to the Chairman of the House 
Judiciary Committee on Proposed 
Gun Safety Legislation 

April 21, 2000 


Dear Chairman Hyde: 

As you know, yesterday marked the anni- 
versary of the tragic shootings at Columbine 
High School—and the date by which I had 
called on Congress to enact commonsense 
gun safety legislation. The passing of this 
deadline is a deep disappointment. When 
nearly 12 of our nation’s children are killed 
by gunfire every day, we have an urgent re- 
sponsibility to do all we can to reduce gun 
violence. That is why I am grateful for your 
good-faith efforts to seek agreement, despite 
tremendous pressure on Congress from the 
gun lobby. I was also glad to see that you 
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joined Representative Conyers last week in 
urging C he iirman Hatch to promptly convene 
the juvenile justice conference and to move 
forward at last on this legislation. And | ap- 
preciate -d receiving your most recent pro- 
posal to reach a compromise. 

I still have serious concerns about aspects 
of your latest proposal that I fear would cre- 
ate new loopholes for criminals to buy guns. 
But I am confident that if we can keep work- 
ing together in good faith, we can reach 
agreement on a strong, commonsense bill 
that I can sign into law. 

I was especially encouraged by your recent 
commitment on “Meet the Press” and in 
your letter to Mr. Conyers to ensure that per- 
sons under felony indictments remain subject 
to full, three-day background checks. It is 
critical that we make the same effort to stop 
criminals from buying guns at gun shows that 
we already make at gun stores. 

In order to prevent fraud, protect privacy, 
and fully enforce the nation’s gun laws— 
goals we both share—I believe we must 
make National Instant Criminal Background 
Check System records available for a suffi- 
cient period of time rather than immediately 
destroying them. However, as a gesture of 
good faith, I am willing to meet you halfway 
on this important issue, by requiring records 
to be destroyed within 90 days, instead of 
180 days as provided under current law. With 
this compromise, we can address your con- 
cerns while preserving this significant law en- 
forcement tool. I hope this step will help 
break the current logjam, and bring your col- 
leagues back to the conference table. 

We still have other important issues to re- 
solve. | remain concerned about aspects of 
your proposal that would: leave open the gun 
show loophole by letting criminals buy guns 
at flea markets and by cutting short existing 
background checks on persons with certain 
mental health histories and domestic vio- 
lence restraining orders; undermine the ban 
on importation of high-capacity ammunition 
clips; weaken long-standing controls on inter- 
state firearms sales; and fail to require vital 
record-keeping provisions needed by law en- 
forcement to trace guns sold at gun shows 
that later turn up in crimes. 

Despite these significant outstanding 
issues, I believe we can reach an agreement. 
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It is my sincere hope that in the coming 
weeks, we can work together to address our 
common goal of closing the gun show loop- 
hole and ensuring that our nation’s gun laws 
are fully enforced without weakening current 
gun laws in the process. Neither of us is in- 
terested in a compromise that would serve 
only to jeopardize public safety and the effec- 
tiveness of law enforcement. I look forward 
to working with you to pass this common- 
sense legislation, and I encourage you to con- 
tinue urging Chairman Hatch to allow the 
conferees to meet and consider this legisla- 
tion. As you have stated, our efforts will come 
to nothing until that happens. Only by allow- 
ing an open and honest debate in conference 
and by working out our differences can we 
do right by the American people on this vital 
issue. We owe it to the families of Littleton, 
and the thousands more who lose their lives 
in gunfire each year in America, to get this 
done now. 
Sincerely, 


Bill Clinton 





Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 





The following list includes the President's public 
schedule and other items of general interest an- 
nounced by the Office of the Press Secretary and 


not included elsewhere in this issue. 





April 14° 

The President announced his intention to 
nominate Mark D. Gearan to be a member 
of the Board of Directors of the Corporation 
for National and Community Service. 


April 15 

In the afternoon, the President traveled 
from Palo Alto, CA, to Bakersfield, CA, 
where he had a telephone conversation with 
President-elect Vladimir Putin of Russia. 


*This release was not received in time for publi- 
cation in the appropriate issue. 
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In the evening, the President traveled to 
Beverly Hills, CA, and later he returned to 
Palo Alto, CA. 


April 17 

In the afternoon, the President traveled to 
Shiprock, NM, and in the evening, he trav- 
eled to Albuquerque, NM. 

The White House announced that the 
President will visit Portugal on May 30-June 
1, Germany on June 1-3, Russia on June 4— 
5, and Ukraine on June 6. 


April 18 

In the morning, the President traveled to 
Chicago, IL, and in the evening, he returned 
to Washington, DC. 


April 19 

In the morning, the President had a tele- 
phone conversation with Prime Minister 
Tony Blair of the United Kingdom from the 
Oval Office. 

In the afternoon, the President traveled to 
Oklahoma City, OK, and in the evening, he 
returned to Washington, DC. 


April 21 

In the afternoon, the President was inter- 
viewed at the White House by representa- 
tives of the Department of Justice Campaign 
Finance Task Force. 





Nominations 
Submitted to the Senate 





Note: No nominations were submitted to the 
Senate during the period covered by this issue. 
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The following list contains releases of the Office 
of the Press Secretary that are neither printed as 
items nor covered by entries in the Digest of 
Other White House Announcements 
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Released April 15 


Trans« ript of a press briefing by Acting Chair 
of the White House Council on Environ- 
mental Quality George Frampton on the 
President’s visit to Sequoia National Park® 


Released April 17 
Statement by the Press Secretary on the 


President’s upcoming travel to Portugal, Ger- 
many, Russia, and Ukraine 


Transcript of a press briefing by National 
Economic Council Director Gene Sperling 
and Special Assistant to the President for 
Technology Matters Tom Kalil on the digital 
divide 


Released April 20 


Transcript of a press briefing by Press Sec- 
retary Joe Lockhart 

® This release was made available by the Office 
of the Press Secretary on April 14 but was embar- 
goed for release until 7 a.m. on April 15 
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Transcript of a senior staff briefing 


Released April 21 


Transcript of a press briefing by Press Sec- 


retary Joe Lockhart 


Statement by the Press Secretary on the 
President and Vice President's separate 
interviews with representatives of the De- 
partment of Justice Campaign Finance Task 
Force 





Acts Approved 
by the President 


NoTE: No acts approved by the President were 
received by the Office of the Federal Register 
during the period covered by this issue 
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